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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication compiled and 
edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Affairs, 
provides the public and interested 
agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign 
policy issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the functions 
of the Department. Information con- 
cerning treaties and _ international 
agreements to which the United States 
is or may become a party and treaties 
of general international interest is 
included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, W ashing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $3.50 a year; a single copy is 10 
certs. 
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Aveust 10, 1945 
BIR: 

I have the honor to inform you that the Japa- 
nese Minister to Switzerland, upon instructions 
ceived from his Government, has requested the 
Swiss Political Department to advise the Govern- 
Fnent of the United States of America of the fol- 
owing : 

215 | “In obedience to the gracious command of His 
Plajesty the Emperor who, ever anxious to en- 
Hance the cause of world peace, desires earnestly 
}o bring about a speedy termination of hostilities 
Pith a view to saving mankind from the calamities 
}o be imposed upon them by further continuation 
the war, the Japanese Government several 


Phich neutral relations then prevailed, to render 
ood offices in restoring peace vis a vis the enemy 
powers. Unfortunately, these efforts in the inter- 
#it of peace having failed, the Japanese Govern- 
pent in conformity with the august wish of His 
Pajesty to restore the general peace and desiring 
put an end to the untold sufferings entailed by 
as quickly as possible, have decided upon the 
lowing. 

“The Japanese Government are ready to accept 
#e terms enumerated in the joint declaration 
Piich was issued at Potsdam on July 26th, 1945, by 
Pe heads of the Governments of the United States, 
Prat Britain, and China, and later subscribed by 
¢ Soviet Government,’ with the understanding 
#t the said declaration does not comprise any 
fnand which prejudices the prerogatives of His 
Fajesty as a Sovereign Ruler. 

‘|The Japanese Government sincerely hope that 
s understanding is warranted and desire keenly 
Mat an explicit indication to that effect will be 
Pedily forthcoming.” 





wks ago asked the Soviet Government, with . 


From Japanese Government 


In transmitting the above message the Japanese 
Minister added that his Government begs the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to forward its answer 
through the intermediary of Switzerland. Simi- 
lar requests are being transmitted to the Govern- 
ments of Great Britain and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics through the intermediary of 
Sweden, as well as to the Government of China 
through the intermediary of Switzerland.’ The 
Chinese Minister at Berne has already been in-: 
formed of the foregoing through the channel of 
the Swiss Political Department. 

Please be assured that I am at your disposal at 
any time to accept for and forward to my Gov- 
ernment the reply of the Government of the United 
States. ih 

Accept [etc.] 

GrAssti 
Chargé @ Affaires ad interim 
of Switzerland 
The Honorable 
James F’. Byrnes 
Secretary of State. 


Aveust 11, 1945 
Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your 
note of August 10, and in reply to inform you that 
the President of the United States has directed me 
to send to you for transmission by your Govern- 
ment to the Japanese Government the following 
message on behalf of the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, and China: 


* BULLETIN of July 29, 1945, p. 137. 

* In its declaration of war against Japan, effective as of 
Aug. 9, 1945, the Soviet Government joined in the declara- 
tion of July 26, 1945, issued at Potsdam, Germany, de- 
fining terms of surrender for Japan. 
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“With regard to the Japanese Government’s 
message accepting the terms of the Potsdam proc- 
lamation but containing the statement, ‘with the 
understanding that the said declaration does not 
comprise any demand which prejudices the pre- 
rogatives of His Majesty as a sovereign ruler,’ our 
position is as follows: 

“From the moment of surrender the authority 
of the Emperor and the Japanese Government to 
rule the state shall be subject to the Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied powers who will take such 
steps as he deems proper to effectuate the sur- 
render terms. 

“The Emperor will be required to authorize and 
ensure the signature by the Government of Japan 
and the Japanese Imperial General Headquarters 
of the surrender terms necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Potsdam Declaration, and shall 
issue his commands to all the Japanese military, 
naval and air authorities and to all the forces un- 
der their control wherever located to cease active 
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operations and to surrender their arms, and 
issue such other orders as the Supreme Commander _ 
may require to give effect to the surrender terms, 

“Immediately upon the surrender the J apanese 
Government shall transport prisoners of war and 
civilian internees to places of safety, as directed, 
where they can quickly be placed aboard Allied - 
transports. 

“The ultimate form of government of J apan 
shall, in accordance with the Potsdam Declara- 
tion, be established by the freely expressed will of 
the Japanese people. y 

“The armed forces of the Allied Powers will 
remain in Japan until the purposes set forth in 
the Potsdam Declaration are achieved.” ; 

Accept [etc.] 

James F. Byrnes ; 
Secretary of State 
Mr. Max Grisst1 & 
Chargé @ Affaires ad interim of 
Switzerland. 





Preparatory Commission of 
the United Nations 


APPOINTMENT OF 
EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., 
AS UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 


[Released to the press August 9] 

The President on August 9 appointed the Hon- 
orable Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., as the United 
States Representative on the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations, established by agree- 
ment signed in San Francisco on June 26, 1945. 
Mr. Stettinius will have the personal rank of 
Ambassador. 

The text of the President’s letter appointing 
Mr. Stettinius follows: 


Aveust 9, 1945 
My Dear Ep: 

I take pleasure in appointing you as the United 
States Representative on the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations established by agree- 
ment signed in San Francisco on June 26, 1945. 


In carrying out this responsibility you will have 
the personal rank of Ambassador. 

With all best wishes for your success in this 
vitally important undertaking. : 

Sincerely yours, ( 

Harry S. Truman ‘ 

It is not expected that Mr. Stettinius wiil attend 
the initial routine meetings of the Executive C 
mittee of the Preparatory Commission. The first | 
meeting of the Executive Committee, at which 3 
is anticipated that the United States will be rep ; 
resented by an officer of the State ein | 
has been called for August 16 in London. 


Presentations of Letters of 
Credence 


The newly appointed Ambassadors of El Salva | 
dor, Guatemala, and Panama and Minister of the | 
Union of South Africa presented their letters of | 
credence to the President on August 10. For texté i 
of these credentials and the replies by the Preside 
see Department of State press releases 595, 596 
597, and 598. 
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Statement by THE PRESIDENT 


The President made the following an- 
nouncement to reporters at. the White 
House on August 8 a few minutes after 
3 p.m. : 

“T have only a simple announcement to 
make. I can’t hold a regular press confer- 
ence today, but this announcement is so im- 
portant I thought I would call you in. 
Russia has declared war on Japan. That 
is all.” 


BF MS. 




















Statement by THE SECRETARY OF STATE 


[Released to the press August 8] . 

I welcome the news of the declaration by the 
Soviet Government that it will consider itself in 
a state of war with Japan as of August 9. This 
action of the Soviet Government should materially 
shorten the war and save the loss of many lives. 
I am happy, too, that the Allied powers that co- 
operated in Europe to defeat the enemy will con- 
tinue their cooperation in the Far East and will 
bring peace to the world. 

In our discussions at Berlin regarding the war 
with Japan, the following expression of the view- 
point of the President was conveyed to Generalis- 
simo Stalin : 


“Paragraph 5 of the Declaration signed at Mos- 
cow, October 30, 1943 by the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and China, 
provides: 





ee eS 






“‘5. That for the purpose of maintaining in- 
ternational peace and security pending the re- 
establishment of law and order and the inaugu- 
ration of a system of general security, they will 
consult with one another and as occasion re- 
quires with other members of the United Na- 














Declaration of War on Japan 
by the Soviet Union 


tions with a view to joint action on behalf of 
the community of nations.’ 


“Article 106 of the proposed Charter of the 
United Nations provides: 


“Pending the coming into force of such spe- 
cial agreements referred to in Article 43 as in 
the opinion of the Security Council enable it to 
begin the exercise of its responsibilities under 
Article 42, the parties to the Four-Nation Decla- 
ration, signed at Moscow, October 30, 1943, and 
France, shall, in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph 5 of that Declaration, consult with 
one another and as occasion requires with other 
Members of the United Nations with a view to 
such joint action on behalf of the Organization 
as may be necessary for the purpose of maintain- 
ing international peace and security.’ 


“Article 103 of the Charter provides: 


“In the event of a conflict between the obli- 
gations of the Members of the United Nations 
under the present Charter and their obligations 
under any other international agreement, their 
obligations under the present Charter shall pre- 
vail.’ 

“Though the Charter has not been formally rati- 
fied, at San Francisco it was agreed to by the Rep- 
resentatives of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics and the Soviet Government will be one 
of the permanent members of the Security Council. 

“Tt seems to me that under the terms of the Mos- 
cow Declaration and the provisions of the Charter, 
above referred to, it would be proper for the Soviet 
Union to indicate its willingness to consult and 
cooperate with other great powers now at war 
with Japan with a view to joint action on behalf 
of the community of nations to maintain peace 
and security.” 


I hope that the people of Japan will now realize 
that further resistance to the forces of the nations 
now united in the enforcement of law and justice 
will be futile. There is still time—but little 
time—for the Japanese to save themselves from 
the destruction which threatens them. 
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[Released to the press by the White House August 9] 


My Feiitow Americans: I have just returned 
from Berlin, the city from which the Germans 
intended to rule the world. It is a ghost city. 
The buildings are in ruins; its economy and its 
people are in ruins. 

Our party also visited what is left of Frankfurt 
and Darmstadt. We flew over the remains of 
Kassel, Magdeburg, and other devastated cities. 
German women and children and old men were 
wandering over the highways, returning to 
bombed-out homes or leaving bombed-out cities, 
searching for food and shelter. 

War has indeed come home to Germany and to 
the German people. It has come home in all the 
frightfulness with which the German leaders 
started and waged it. 

The German people are beginning to atone for 
the crimes of the gangsters whom they placed in 
power and whom they whole-heartedly approved 
and obediently followed. 

We also saw some of the terrible destruction 
which the war had brought to the occupied coun- 
tries of western Europe and to England. 

How glad I am to be home again! And how 
grateful to Almighty God that this land of ours 
has been spared ! 

We must do all we can to spare her from the 
ravages of any future breach of the peace. That 
is why, though the United States wants no terri- 
tory or profit or selfish advantage out of this war, 
we are going to maintain the military bases neces- 
sary for the complete protection of our interests 
and of world peace. Bases which our military ex- 
perts deem to be essential for our protection, and 
which are not now in our possession, we will 
acquire. We will acquire them by arrangements 
consistent with the United Nations Charter. 

No one can foresee what another war would 
mean to our own cities and to our own people. 
What we are doing to Japan now—even with the 
new atomic bomb—is only a small fraction of 
what would happen to the world in a third world 
war. 

That is why the United Nations are determined 
that there shall be no next war. 


The Berlin Conference 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE NATION 
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That is why the United Nations are determi | 
to remain united and strong. We can never per 
mit any aggressor in the future to be clever enough 
to divide us or strong enough to defeat us. 

That was the guiding spirit in the confereng 
at San Francisco. 

That was the guiding spirit in the confereng 
of Berlin. 

That will be the guiding spirit in the peag 
settlements to come. 

In the conference of Berlin, it was easy for m 
to get along in mutual understanding and friené 
ship with Generalissimo Stalin, with Prime Mi 
ister Churchill, and later with Prime Ministe 
Attlee. | 

Strong foundations of good-will and coopem 
tion had been laid by President Roosevelt. Ani 
it was clear that those foundations rested on mud 
more than the personal friendships of three ind 
viduals. There was a fundamental accord aml 
agreement upon the objectives ahead of us. 

Two of the three conferees of Tehran and Yall 
were missing by the end of this Conference. Eath 
of them was sorely missed. Each had done hi 
work toward winning this war. Each had mate 
a great contribution toward establishing aml 
maintaining a lasting world peace. Each of then 
seems to have been ordained to lead his country 
its hour of greatest need. And so thoroughly hal 
they done their jobs that we were able to cam 
on and to reach many agreements essential to th 
future peace and security of the world. 

The results of the Berlin Conference have bet 
published. There were no secret agreements 
commitments—apart from current pa: id 
rangements. 

And it was made perfectly plain to my @ 
leagues at the Conference that, under our Gi 
stitution, the President has no power to make a y 
treaties without ratification by the Senate of 
United States. i 

I want to express my thanks for the exce 































* Delivered by radio from the White House at 10 
on Aug. 9, 1945. 
* BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 153. 
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services which were rendered at this Conference 
by Secretary of State Byrnes, and which were 
highly commended by the leaders of the other two 
powers. I am thankful also to the rest of the 
American Delegation—Admiral Leahy and Am- 
bassadors Harriman, Davies, and Pauley—and to 
the entire American staff. Without their hard 
work and sound advice the Conference would have 
been unable to accomplish as much as it did. 

The Conference was concerned with many po- 
litical and economic questions. But there was one 
strictly military matter uppermost in the minds 
of the American delegates. It was winning the 
war against Japan. On our program, that was 
the most important item. 

The military arrangements made at Berlin were 
of course secret. One of those secrets was re- 
vealed yesterday, when the Soviet Union declared 
war on Japan. 

The Soviet Union, before she had been informed 
of our new weapon, agreed to enter the war in the 
Pacific. We gladly welcomed into this struggle 
against the last of the Axis aggressors our gal- 
lant and victorious ally against the Nazis. 

The Japs will soon learn some of the other mili- 
tary secrets agreed upon at Berlin. They will 
learn them first-hand—and they will not like them. 

Before we met at Berlin, the United States Gov- 
ernment had sent to the Soviet and British Gov- 
ernments our ideas of what should be taken up 
at the Conference. At the first meeting our Dele- 
gation submitted these proposals for discussion. 
Subjects were added by the Soviet and British 
Governments, but in the main the Conference was 
occupied with the American proposals. 

Our first non-military agreement in Berlin was 
the establishment of the Council of Foreign 
Ministers. 

The Council is going to be the continuous meet- 
ing-ground of the five principal governments, on. 
which to reach common understanding regarding 
the peace settlements. This does not mean that 
the five governments are going to try to dictate 
to, or dominate, other nations. It will be their 
duty to apply, so far as possible, the fundamental 
principles of justice underlying the Charter 
adopted at San Francisco. 

Just as the meeting at Dumbarton Oaks drew 
up the proposals to be placed before the confer- 
ence at San Francisco, so this Council of Foreign 





* BULLETIN of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 154. 


to do away with concentration of economic power 
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Ministers will lay the groundwork for future peace 
settlements. This preparation by the Council will 
make possible speedier, more orderly, more efficient 
and more cooperative peace settlements than could 
otherwise be obtained. 

One of the first tasks of the Council of Min- 
isters is to draft proposed treaties of peace with 
former enemy countries—Italy, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, and Finland. 

These treaties, of course, will have to be passed 
upon by all the nations concerned. In our own 
country, the Senate will have to ratify them. But 
we shall begin at once the necessary preparatory 
work. Adequate study now may avoid the plant- 
ing of the seeds of future wars. 

I am sure that the American people will agree 
with me that this Council of Foreign Ministers 
will be effective in hastening the day of peace and 
reconstruction. 

We were anxious to settle the future of Italy 
first among the former enemy countries. Italy 
was the first to break away from the Axis. She 
helped materially in the final defeat of Germany. 
She has now joined us in the war against Japan. 
She is making real progress toward democracy. 

A peace treaty with a democratic Italian Gov- 
ernment will make it possible for us to receive 
Italy as a member of the United Nations. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers will also have 
to start the preparatory work for the German 
peace settlement. But its final acceptance will 
have to wait until Germany has developed a gov- 
ernment with which a peace treaty can be made. 
In the meantime, the conference of Berlin laid 
down the specific political and economic princi- 
ples under which Germany will be governed by the 
occupying powers. 

Those principles have been published.* I hope 
that all of you will read them. 

They seek to rid Germany of the forces which 
have made her so long feared and hated, and which 
have now brought her to complete disaster. They 
are intended to eliminate Nazism, armaments, war 
industries, the German General Staff, and all its 
military tradition. They seek to rebuild democ- 
racy by control of German education, by reorgan- 
izing local government and the judiciary, by en- 
couraging free speech, free press, freedom of re- 
ligion, and the right of labor to organize. 

German industry is to be decentralized in order 








eid ad 
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in cartels and monopolies. Chief emphasis is to be 
on agriculture and peaceful industries. German 
economic power to make war is to be eliminated. 
The Germans are not to have a higher standard of 
living than their former victims, the people of the 
defeated and occupied countries of Europe. 

We are going to do what we can to make Ger- 
many over into a decent nation, so that it may 
eventually work its way from the economic chaos 
it has brought upon itself, back into a place in the 
civilized world. 

The economic action taken against Germany at 
the Berlin Conference included another most im- 
portant item—reparations. 

We do not intend again to make the mistake of 
exacting reparations in money and then lending 
Germany the money with which to pay. Repa- 
rations this time are to be paid in physical assets 
from those resources of Germany which are not 
required for her peacetime subsistence. 

The first purpose of reparations is to take out of 
Germany everything with which she can prepare 
for another war. Its second purpose is to help the 
devastated countries to bring about their own re- 
covery by means of the equipment are material 
taken from Germany. 

At the Crimea Conference a basis for fixing 
reparations had been proposed for initial discus- 
sion and study by the Reparations Commission. 
That basis was a total amount of reparations of 
20 billion dollars. Of this sum, one half was to 
go to Russia, which had suffered more heavily in 
the loss of life and property than any other coun- 
try. 

But at Berlin the idea of attempting to fix a 
dollar value on the property to be removed from 
Germany was dropped. To fix a dollar value on 
the share of each nation would be a sort of guar- 
anty of the amount each nation would get—a guar- 
anty which might not be fulfilled. 

Therefore it was decided to divide the property 
by percentages of the total amount available. We 
still generally agreed that Russia should get ap- 
proximately half of the total for herself and Po- 
land, and that the remainder should be divided 
among all the other nations entitled to repara- 
tions. 

Under our agreement at Berlin, the reparation 
claims of the Soviet Union and Poland are to be 
met from the property located in the zone of Ger- 
many occupied by the Soviet Union, and from 
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the German assets in Bulgaria, Finland, Hungary, 
Rumania, and eastern Austria. The reparation 
claims of all the other countries are to be met from 
property located in the western zones of occupa. 
tion in Germany, and from the German assets in 
all other countries. The Soviet waives all claim to 
gold captured by the Allied troops in Germany, ‘ 

This formula of taking reparations by 
will lead to less friction among the Allies then’ 
tentative basis originally proposed for stifé va 
Yalta. 

The difficulty with this formula, however, is thal 
the industrial capital equipment not necessary 
the German peace economy is not evenly divided 
among the zones of occupation. The western zoneg 
have a much higher percentage than the eastem 
zone, which is mostly devoted to agriculture and 
to the production of raw materials. In order tp 
equalize the distribution and give Russia and Po 
land their fair share of approximately 50 pe 
it. was decided that they should receive, wi 
any reimbursement, 10 percent of the capi 
equipment in the western zones available for 7 
rations. 

As you will note from the communiqué, a tg 
ther 15 percent of the capital equipment in th 
western zones not necessary for Germany’s peate 
economy is also to be turned over to Russia and 
Poland. But this is not free. For this property, 
Poland and Russia will give to the western zones 
an equal amount in value in food, coal, and other 
raw materials. This 15 percent, therefore, { is not 
additional reparations for Russia and Poland. It 
is a means of maintaining a balanced economy if 
Germany and providing the usual exchange ( 
goods between the eastern part and the western. — 

It was agreed at Berlin that the payment of rep 
arations, from whatever zones taken, should ab 
ways leave enough resources to enable the Germi 
people to subsist without sustained support 
the other nations. ap 

The question of Poland was a most difficult omé 
Certain compromises about Poland had alreafl 
been agreed upon at the Crimea Conference. 
obviously were binding upon us at Berlin. 

By the time of the Berlin Conference, the Polish 
Provisional Government vf National Unity hi 
already been formed; and it had been recognised 
by all of us. The new Polish Government ha 
agreed to hold free and unfettered elections as sou 
as possible, on the basis of universal suffrage ait 
the secret ballot. * 
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In accordance with the Crimea agreement, we 
did seek the opinion of the Polish Provisional 


Government of National Unity with respect to its 


western and northern boundaries. 

They agreed, as did we all, that the final deter- 
mination of the borders ania not be accomplished 
at Berlin, but must await the peace settlement. 
However, a considerable portion of what was the 
ae zone of occupation in Germany was turned 

*} Poland at the Berlin Conference for admin- 
ae a purposes until the final determination of 
the peace settlement. 

Nearly every international agreement has in it 
the element of compromise. The agreement on 
Poland is no exception. No one nation can expect 
to get everything that it wants. It is a question 
of give and take—of being willing to meet your 
neighbor half-way. 

In this instance there is much to justify the 
action taken.* An agreement on some line—even 
provisionally—was necessary to enable the new 
Poland to organize itself, and to permit the 
speedier withdrawal of the armed forces which 
had liberated her from the Germans. In the area 
east of the Curzon line there are over 3,000,000 
Poles who are to be returned to Poland. They 
need room to settle. The new area in the west 
was formerly populated by Germans. But most 
of them have already left in the face of the in- 
vading Soviet Army. We were informed that 
there are only about a million and a half left. 

The territory the Poles are to administer will 
enable Poland better to support its population. 
It will provide a short and more easily defensible 
frontier between Poland and Germany. Settled 
by Poles, it will provide a more homogeneous 
nation. 

The three powers also agreed to help bring 
about the earliest possible return to Poland of all 
Poles who wish to return, including soldiers, with 
the assurance that they would have all the rights 
of other Polish citizens. 

The action taken at Berlin will help carry out 
the basic policy of the United Nations toward 
Poland—to create a strong, independent, and 
prosperous nation with a government to be selected 
by the people themselves. 

It was agreed to recommend that in the peace 


a4 | Settlement a portion of East Prussia should be 





*Butietin of Aug. 5, 1945, p. 158. 
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RETURN OF STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIALS 
FROM THE CONFERENCE 


[Released to the press August 7] 

The following officials of the Department of 
State returned to Washington on August 7 from 
the Berlin Conference: 


James C. Dunn, Assistant Secretary of State 

Cuaries E. Bou.en, Assistant to the Secretary 
and White House Liaison Officer 

Wiper Foorr, Assistant to the Secretary 

Lizwettyn E. Tompson, Jr., Foreign Service 
officer, in the State Department for consulta- 
tion, attached to the Secretary’s Office 

Cuartes W. Yost, Executive Secretary of the 
Executive Staff Committees 

James W. Rivpiepercer, Chief of the Division of 
Central European Affairs 

R. Borpen Reams, /nformation Officer for the 
Secretary of State 

J. Lanapon Warp, Administrative Officer of the 
Secretary’s Office 








turned over to Russia. That, too, was agreed 
upon at Yalta. It will provide the Soviet Union, 
which did so much to bring about victory in Eu- 
rope, with an ice-free port at the expense of 
Germany. 

At Yalta it was agreed, you will recall, that the 
three governments would assume a common re- 
sponsibility in helping to reestablish in the liber- 
ated and satellite nations of Europe governments 
broadly representative of democratic elements in 
the population. That responsibility still stands. 
We all recognize it as a joint responsibility of the 
three governments. 

It was reaffirmed in the Berlin declarations on 
Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary. These na- 
tions are not to be spheres of influence of any one - 
power. They now are governed by Allied Control 
Commissions composed of representatives of the 
three governments which met at Yalta and Ber- 
lin. These Control Commissions, it is true, have 
not been functioning completely to our satisfac- 
tion; but improved procedures were agreed upon 
at Berlin. Until these states are reestablished as 
members of the international family, they are the 
joint concern of all of us. 
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The American Delegation was much disturbed 
over the inability of the representatives of a free 
press to get information out of the former satellite 
nations. The three governments agreed at Ber- 
lin that the Allied press would enjoy full freedom 
from now on to report to the world upon all de- 
velopments in Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Finland. The same agreement was reaffirmed also 
as to Poland. 

One of the persistent causes for wars in Europe 
in the last two centuries has been the selfish con- 
trol of the waterways of Europe. I mean the 
Danube, the Black Sea Straits, the Rhine, the 
Kiel Canal, and all the inland waterways of Eu- 
rope which border on two or more states. 

The United States proposed at Berlin that there 
be free and unrestricted navigation of these in- 
land waterways. We think this is important to 
the future peace and security of the world. We 
proposed that regulations for such navigation be 
provided by international authorities. 

The function of the agencies would be to develop 
the use of the waterways and assure equal treat- 
ment on them for all nations. Membership on the 
agencies would include the United States, Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and France, plus those 
states which border on the waterways. 

Our proposal was considered by the Conference 
and was referred to the Council of Ministers. 
There, the United States intends to press for its 
adoption. 

Any man who sees Europe now must realize that 
victory in a great war is not something that you 
win once and for all, like victory in a ball game. 
Victory in a great war is something that must be 
won and kept won. It can be lost after you have 
won it—if you are careless or negligent or indif- 
ferent. 

Europe today ishungry. Iam not talking about 
Germans. I am talking about the people of the 
countries which were overrun and devastated by 
the Germans, and particularly about the people of 
western Europe. Many of them lack clothes and 
fuel and tools and shelter and raw materials. They 
lack the means to restore their cities and factories. 

As the winter comes on, the distress will increase. 
Unless we do what we can to help, we may lose 
next winter what we won at such terrible cost last 
spring. Desperate men are liable to destroy the 
structure of their society to find in the wreckage 
some substitute for hope. If we let Europe go 
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cold and hungry, we may lose some of the founda- 
tions of order on which the hope for world-wide 
peace must rest. 

We must help to the limits of our strength. ‘And 
we will. 

Our meeting at Berlin was the first meeting of 
the great Allies since victory was won in Europe. 
N aturally our thoughts now turn to the day of 
victory in Japan. 

The British, Chinese, and United States Covell 
ments have given the Japanese people adequate 
warning of what is in store for them. We have 
laid down the general terms on which they can 
surrender.’ Our warning went unheeded; our 
terms were rejected. Since then, the Japaness 
have seen what our atomic bomb can do. They can 
foresee what it will do in the future. 

The world will note that the first atomic bomb 
was dropped on Hiroshima, a military base. That 
was because we wished in this first attack to avoid, 
in so far as possible, the killing of civilians. But 
that attack is only a warning of things to come. 
If Japan does not surrender, bombs will have to 
be dropped on war industries and, unfortunately, 
thousands of civilian lives will be lost. I urge 
Japanese civilians to leave industrial cities im- 
mediately, and save themselves from destruction. 

I realize the tragic significance of the atomi¢ 
bomb. 

Its production and its use were not lightly un- 
dertaken by this Government. But we knew that 
our enemies were on the search for it. We know 
now how close they were to finding it. And we 
knew the disaster which would come to this nation, 
to all peaceful nations, to all civilization, if they 
had found it first. 

That is why we felt compelled to undertake the 
long and uncertain and costly labor of discovery 
and production. i 

We won the race of discovery against the 
Germans. 

Having found the bomb we have used it. We 
have used it against those who attacked us with 
out warning at Pearl Harbor, against those 
have starved and beaten and executed Americal 
prisoners of war, against those who have a : 
doned all pretense of obeying international laws 
of warfare. We have used it in order to shorten 
the agony of war, in order to save the lives of 
thousands and thousands of young Americans. + 

: 







* ButretIn of July 29, 1945, p. 187. 
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We shall continue to use it until we completely 
destroy Japan’s power tomake war. Only a Japa- 
nese surrender will stop us. 

The atomic bomb is too dangerous to be loose in 
a lawless world. That is why Great Britain and 
the United States, who have the secret of its pro- 
duction, do not intend to reveal the secret until 
means have been found to control the bomb so as 

to protect ourselves and the rest of the world from 
the danger of total destruction. 

As far back as last May, Secretary of War Stim. 
son, at my suggestion, appointed a committee upon 
which Secretary of State Byrnes served as my per- 
sonal representative, to prepare plans for the fu- 
ture control of this bomb. I shall ask the Con- 
gress to cooperate to the end that its production 
and use be controlled, and that its power be made 
an overwhelming influence toward world peace. 

We must constitute ourselves trustees of this new 
foree—to prevent its misuse, and to turn it into 
the channels of service to mankind. 

It is an awful responsibility which has come 
to us. 

We thank God that it has come to us, instead of 
to our enemies; and we pray that He may guide 
us to use it in His ways and for His purposes. 

Our victory in Europe was more than a victory 
of arms. 

It was a victory of one way of life over another. 
It was a victory of an ideal founded on the rights 
of the common man, on the dignity of the human 
being, and on the conception of the state as the 
servant—not the master—of its people. 

A free people showed that it was able to defeat 
professional soldiers whose only moral arms were 
obedience and worship of force. 

We tell ourselves that we have emerged from 
this war the most powerful nation in the world— 
the most powerful nation, perhaps, in all history. 
That is true, but not in the sense some of us believe 
it to be true. 

The war has shown us that we have tremendous 
resources to make all the materials for war. It 
has shown us that we have skilful workers and 
Managers and able generals, and a brave people 
capable of bearing arms. 

All these things we knew before. 

The new thing—the thing we had not known— 
the thing we have learned now and should never 
forget, i is this: that a society of self-governing men 
is more powerful, more enduring, more creative 
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than any other kind of society, however disci- 
plined, however centralized. 

We know now that the basic proposition of the 
worth and dignity of man is not a sentimental 
aspiration or a vain hope or a piece of rhetoric. It 
is the strongest, the most creative force now pres- 
ent in this world. 

Now let us use that force and all our resources 
and all our skills in the great cause of a just and 
lasting peace ! 

The three great powers are now more closely 
than ever bound together in determination to 
achieve that kind of peace. From Tehran, and 
the Crimea, and San Francisco, and Berlin—we 
shall continue to march together to our objective. 


Welfare of American Nationals 
in Czechoslovakia 


[Released to the press August 10] 


The Department of State on July 26, 1945 an- 
nounced that the American Embassy at Praha was 
prepared to furnish information concerning the 
welfare and whereabouts of individual American 
nationals in Czechoslovakia.’ It was pointed out 
in this announcement that for the time being it 
would not be possible for the American Embassy 
to furnish information regarding persons in 
Czechoslovakia who did not possess American 
nationality. 

Despite this the Embassy has been deluged with 
requests from American citizens in the United 
States to locate relatives not American citizens 
reportedly living in Czechoslovakia. 

The American Embassy at Praha has informed 
the Department that the Czechoslovak Ministry 
of Social Welfare at Praha has agreed to handle 
inquiries direct from persons in the United States 
regarding their Czechoslovak relatives. Such in- 
quiries may of course also be addressed to the 
Czechoslovak consulates in the United States. 

In view of the fact that the Department and the 
Embassy at Praha are receiving requests for so- 
called “bills of protection” for the property in 
Czechoslovakia of Czechoslovak citizens, it is be- 
lieved necessary to point out that the protection 
of the United States Government may be extended 
only to American citizens and to American-owned 


property. 


*Butrerin of July 29, 1945, p. 149. 
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Charter of the United Nations and Annexed Statute 


RATIFICATION 


[Released to the press August 8] 

The President on August 8, 1945 signed the 
formal document by which he ratified the Charter 
of the United Nations, with the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice annexed thereto, to 
which action the United States Senate on July 28 
by resolution gave its advice and consent. Follow- 
ing its signature today the instrument of rati- 
fication was deposited in the archives of the 
Department of State, and thereby the United 
States Government became the first to complete 
action necessary to bring the Charter into force. 

The Charter, with the annexed Statute, was 
formulated at the United Nations Conference on 
International Organization and was signed in 
San Francisco on June. 26, 1945 by the plenipo- 
tentiaries. of 50 nations, including the United 
States. 

According to information received by the De- 
partment, of State several other governments have 
ratified or have taken action with a view to ratifi- 
cation of the Charter, but no instrument of,ratifi- 
cation has been received by the Department from 
any. of those. governments. 

The ratification by the United States was 
effected by the President’s signature of the formal 
instrument for that purpose, to which, by the 
President’s. signed warrant, the Great Seal of the 
United States. was affixed. The instrument, exe- 
cuted in duplicate, was attested by the signature 
thereon of the Honorable James F. Byrnes, Sec- 
retary of State. To one of the duplicates, of the 
kind commonly referred to as the United States 
original, there was annexed the certified facsimile 
copy of the Charter which had been submitted by 
the President to the Senate and which the Senate, 
after adopting its resolution on July 28, giving 
advice and consent. to ratification, returned to the 
President. To the other duplicate, of the kind 
commonly referred to as the deposit original, there 
was bound another certified facsimile copy of the 
Charter. 

It is provided in paragraph 2 of Article 110 of 
the Charter that ratifications shall be deposited 


AND DEPOSIT OF INSTRUMENT OF RATIFICATION: 
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with the Government of the United States of 
America. The deposit original of the instrument 
of ratification executed by the President wag 
placed with the original of the Charter in the 
archives of the United States Government. 

It is provided in paragraph 3 of Article 110 that 
the Charter shall come into force upon the deposit 
of ratifications by the Republic of China, Franca, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and the United States of America, and by a ma- 
jority of the other signatory states. 

The United States original of the President's 
instrument of ratification is as follows (the deposit 
original being identical except that in place of the 
words “annexed hereto;” at the end of the firs 
paragraph it reads “word for word as follows id 


Harry S. Truman 
President of the United States of America 


To All to Whom These Presents Shall Come, 
Greeting: 

Know re, That whereas the Charter of the 
United Nations, with the Statute of the Interna 
tional Court of Justice annexed thereto, was for- 
mulated at the United Nations Coadeneiies on In 
ternational Organization and was signed in San 
Francisco on June 26, 1945 in the Chinese, Frenchy 
Russian, English and Spanish languages by Plen 
potentiaries of the United States of America an 
forty-nine other nations, a certified copy of whic 
Charter, with annexed Statute, is annexed here 

Anp wuHereas the Senate of the United State 
of America by their Resolution of July 28 (legis 
lative day of July 9), 1945, two-thirds of the Sem 
ators present concurring therein, did advise 
consent to the ratification of the said Charter, wi 
annexed Statute; 

Now, THEREFORE, be it known that I, Harry 8 
Truman, President of the United States of / 
ica, having seen and considered the said Cha 
with annexed Statute, do hereby, in pursuance 0 
the aforesaid advice and consent of the Sena 
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ratify and confirm the same and every article and 
clause thereof. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I have caused the Seal 
of the United States of America to be hereunto 
. affixed. 

Donz at the city of Washington this eighth day 
of August in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hun- 


[sEaL] dred forty-five and of the 
Independence of the United 
States of America the one 
hundred seventieth. 
Harry S. Troman 
By the President : 


James F, ByRnzs 
Secretary of State 


Third Council Session 


of UNRRA 


Address by HERBERT H. LEHMAN! 


{Released to the press by UNRRA August 8] 

Four years ago in this city, though the enemy 
tide of aggression was in full flood, and victory 
far in the future, the Inter-Allied Committee on 
Postwar Requirements met at St. James Palace. 
From its proceedings grew the mobilization of 
the United Nations to win the peace which finds 
one important expression in UNRRA. The mo- 
bilization is completed now. The representatives 
of the United Nations are gathered here to con- 
sider and govern operations already widesspread 
and expanding steadily in the wake of the liberat- 
ing armies. The armed might of the free nations 
has triumphed in Europe. The Dominion of Tyr- 
anny has receded in the Far East month by month, 
but the cunning of the foe left behind in each 
liberated land blasted ports and railways, deci- 
mated herds, gutted fields, destroyed industrial 
plants, homeless, ragged, hungry people, debased 
currencies. These I have seen myself in the Eu- 
topean countries which I have just visited. This 
Council meeting is dedicated to the consideration 
of specific operations to alleviate this distress and 
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restore some part of this destruction. There could 

be no site for this meeting which would more 
deeply inspire our work. About us here are many 

outward evidences of the fury which fell upon 

those within the reach of war. More significant, we 

are here in the presence of proof that danger and 

difficulty and hardship shall not prevail against 

the resolute of heart. The bearing of the citi- 

zens of Britain in the face of unremitting danger 

and toil, their winning finally through, once again 

demonstrates that what free men will to do they 

can do. Let us be worthy of the example here 

before us as we now draw the lines and dispose 

the forces for this winter’s struggle to succor the 

victims of war and start rebuilding for normal 

production and daily living. Let us remember 
that after six years of austere civilian living the 
citizens of Britain accepted gallantly a reduction 

in rations after V-E Day. It was necessary to 
husband supplies for continuing the war in the 
Far East and helping to provision the victims of 
the war in Europe. So they accepted it. This is in 
the finest tradition of free men of good-will, a 
tradition that has found expression again and 
again in these Islands. It has been exhibited by 
the people as a whole in their daily lives. It has 
been written in the record of history by the British 
members of that proud company of leaders whose 
personal deeds and undying sacrifices are part of 
the earth’s heritage of freedom. In the forefront 
of this company will always be the wartime Prime 
Minister, Mr. Winston Churchill, whose govern- 
ment did so much to advance the work of UNRRA. 

These contributions are linked with those of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, who launched this Organi- 

zation two years since, and who gave its work in- 

dispensable support and encouragement. The ex- 

emplars of the moral leadership which the post- 

war world so urgently seeks are in our minds and 

hearts as we open our deliberations on the crisis 

of the months ahead. I have the honor now to 

present the representative of His Majesty’s Gov- 

ernment, our host at this Council Session. Ladies 

and Gentlemen, the Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affairs, the Right Honorable Ernest Bevin. 


1 Delivered at the first plenary meeting in London on 
Aug. 7, 1945. Mr. Lehman is Director General of UNRRA. 
The First Council Session of UNRRA was held at Atlantic 
City Nov. 10—Dec. 1, 1948; the Second Council Session was 
held in Montreal Sept. 16-26, 1944. 
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The International Court of Justice : 
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HE CHARTER of the United Nations, signed 
at San Francisco on June 26 and ap- 
proved by the Senate on July 28, con- 
tains provisions for a General Assem- 
bly, a Security Council, an Economic 

and Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, an 
International Court of Justice, and a Secretariat. 
These are to constitute the principal organs of 
the United Nations. 

Although it is to be supposed that the people in 
this country have given much thought to the part 
to be played in the peace structure of the world 
by an international court, that organ, being less 
spectacular than, for example, the General Assem- 
bly and the Security Council, has attracted less 
public attention than have these last-mentioned 
organs. Yet, the part that the International 
Court of Justice should have in the maintenance of 
peace and security must not be minimized. 

The organization and functioning of the Court 
are provided for in both the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Statute of the Court, which is 
appended to and made part of the Charter. 


The Charter 


The Charter provisions relating to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice are found in chapter 
XIV, comprising articles 92 to 96.2. They follow 
in general the recommendations embodied in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals. They provide that 
the Court shall be the principal judicial organ of 
the United Nations; that the Statute shall form 
an integral part of the Charter; and that all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations shall ipso facto be par- 


1Mr. Hackworth is Legal Adviser of the Department of 
State. 

2 For texts of the Charter and the Statute of the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, see BULLETIN of June 24, 1945, 


p. 1119. 


ties to the Statute of the Court. States not Mem. 
bers of the United Nations—and there are a num- 
ber of such states—may become parties to the 
Statute on conditions to be laid down in each cage 
by the General Assembly upon recommendation 
of the Security Council. There are, likewise, pro- 
visions in article 94 of the Charter designed to 
give a special degree of sanction to decisions of 
the Court, under which each Member of the United 
Nations undertakes to comply with the decisions 
of the Court “in any case to which it is a party’, 
and if any party fails to perform the obligations 
incumbent upon it under a judgment, the other 
party may have recourse to the Security Couneil 
The Security Council in such a situation is not 
obliged to take any action, but it may, “if it deems 


necessary, make recommendations or decide be) 


measures to be taken to give effect to the j 
ment.” Presumably, the Security Council would 
not think it necessary to decide upon “measures t0 
be taken” unless it should feel that failure to m 
spect the decision of the Court constituted a threat 
to the peace, in which event it might proceed undét 
the provisions of chapter VII of the Charter ® 
lating to threats to the peace, breaches of the peace 
and acts of aggression. 

Although the Court is referred to in the Chartét 
as the principal judicial organ of the United Ne 
tions, the way is left-open to disputant parties to 
entrust the solution of their difference to othet 
tribunals under existing agreements or agreements 
that may be entered into in the future. The 
United States, for example, could proceed under 
an arbitration agreement to which it and the other 
disputant state are parties or it could oma 
with such state a special or general agreem 
arbitrate. (Article 95.) 

The General Assembly or the Security call 
may request of the Court an advisory opinion a 
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any legal question. Neither is bound to do so; nor 
is the Court bound to give such an opinion. Each 
has complete discretion. 

There was a demand on the part of representa- 
tives of certain states both at the meeting of the 
Committee of Jurists in Washington and at the 
Conference at San Francisco that other organs 
of the United Nations should be free to request 
advisory opinions of the Court. There was oppo- 
sition to such a broad delegation of authority on 
grounds, among others, (1) that these various 
organs could proceed through the Assembly or the 
Council in appropriate cases and (2) that to allow 
these organs to go directly to the Court might tend 
to clutter up the Court calendar with miscellane- 
ous questions which should be solved adminis- 
tratively or otherwise, thus leaving the Court free 
to handle more important classes of cases having 
a real international import. The conflicting 
views were reconciled by incorporating in article 
96 of the Charter (see also article 65 of the Stat- 
ute) a provision allowing organs of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies to request advis- 
ory opinions on legal questions arising within the 
scope of their activities, when authorized to do so 
by the General Assembly. 


The Statute of the Court 


The Statute of the Court comprises five chap- 
ters. Chapter I relates to the organization of the 
Court. It provides for the number of judges, 
their qualifications, the method of their nomina- 
tion and election, their term of office, etc. Chap- 
ter II relates to the competence of the Court, that 
is to say, the states that may appear before it as 
parties, its jurisdiction, and the law to be applied. 
Chapter ITI relates to the procedure to be followed 
in cases before the Court. Chapter IV relates to 
advisory opinions, and chapter V contains provi- 
sions regarding amendment of the Statute. 


General Observations 


The general situation with respect to the Court 
may be highlighted by a brief reference to recent 
historical events beginning with decisions reached 
at the Yalta conference in February 1945 by the 
heads of the Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. It 
was there agreed that a meeting of the United 
Nations should be held in San Francisco beginning 
on April 25 of the present year to prepare the 
Charter of an international organization to main- 
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tain peace and security along the lines proposed 
at Dumbarton Oaks. In preparation for the San 
Francisco conference the four sponsoring Govern- 
ments, the United States, the United Kingdom, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and China, 
invited the members of the United Nations to send 
representatives to Washington to prepare a draft 
of a statute for an international court forconsider- 
ation at the San Francisco conference.’ Forty- 
four governments responded favorably to this invi- 
tation and a committee of jurists met in Washing- 
ton from April 9 to April 20. It prepared a draft 
statute and a report for submission to the San 
Francisco conference. The committee took as the 
basis of its work the existing Statute of the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice. It made 
many changes for the purpose of fitting the new 
statute to the pattern of the new international 
Organization outlined in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Proposals. The Committee also decided that the 
Statute should contain a provision for its amend- 
ment and consequently added a new article on this 
subject, there being no comparable article in the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. Although unanimous agreement was 
reached on the draft, certain questions arose which, 
because of the marked difference of view of repre- 
sentatives and the fact that the questions were 
largely political in character, were left to be de- 
cided at the San Francisco conference. These 
questions were: 


(1) Whether the present Permanent Court of 
International Justice should be continued or 
whether a new court should be established ; 

(2) Whether the judges should be nominated 
by the national groups of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague, as is provided for in the 
Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, or whether they should be nominated by 
the governments; and 

(3) Whether the acceptance of the jurisdiction 
of the Court should be compulsory or should be 
optional with governments parties to disputes. 


No provision was incorporated in the draft 
statute as to point (1); as to points (2) and (3) 
alternative provisions were included. 

The draft Statute and the accompanying report 
by the Committee formed the basis of the work 
done at San Francisco on the subject of the Court. 

On the first of the three important questions left 


* Butietin of Apr. 22, 1945, p. 759. 
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open by the Committee of Jurists in Washington, 
namely, whether the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice should be continued or whether a 
new court should be established, there was con- 
siderable division of opinion, both in Washing- 
ton and in San Francisco, but it was finally de- 
cided that it would be preferable to establish a 
new court. Some 16 nations not represented at 
San Francisco, including enemy powers, are par- 
ties to the present Statute of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. It was felt by many 
that to continue that Court as the judicial organ 
of the United Nations might give rise to difficul- 
ties with non-enemy countries which would be 
avoided if a new court were established. It was 
not thought desirable to provide that such states, 
parties to the present Statute, should automatically 
become parties to the new Statute; rather, it was 
thought that following the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals they should be allowed to adhere, if they 
expressed a desire to do so, if and as the Security 
Council and the General Assembly should so de- 
cide in the respective cases. It was also felt by 
some that a new court would be more in keeping 
with the new international Organization that was 
being created. 

On the other hand, it was urged by those favor- 
ing continuance of the present Court that there 
are outstanding a large number of agreements pro- 
viding for the submission of disputes to that Court 
and that to substitute another court would result 
in terminating these agreements or necessitate 
the negotiation of new ones. To meet this situa- 
tion, there was incorporated in article 37 of the 
new Statute a provision to the effect that, when 
a treaty or other agreement in force provides for 
the reference of a matter to the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, the new Court shall be 
regarded as such tribunal. 

On the second question left open at the Wash- 
ington meeting of the Committee of Jurists, 
namely, the method of nominating judges, on 
which alternative drafts were submitted by that 
Committee, it was decided that, generally speak- 
ing, there should be no change from the present 
method of making such nominations, i. e. that the 
nominations should be made by the national 
groups of jurists designated by the states parties 
to the Hague Convention of 1907 to constitute a 
panel from which arbitrators may be chosen under 
that convention. By the old Statute, as well as 
by the revised Statute, states not parties to the 
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Hague Convention are to create, for the purpose of 
making nominations, national groups appoi 
under the same conditions as those prescribed for 
members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
under the 1907 convention. This method of nom. 
inating judges was adopted in preference to the 
alternative method of direct nominations by the 
governments in the belief that the nominations 
should be removed as far as possible from the 
political sphere. a 
On the third question, namely, whether the Stat 
ute should provide outright for compulsory juris 
diction of the Court or whether the optional claus 
of article 36 should be retained under which each 
state decides for itself when and under what con- 
ditions it will submit to the jurisdiction of the 
Court, it was concluded that compulsory jurisdi¢ 
tion should be left optional. It became manifest 
during the discussions that there was strong sup- 
port for compulsory jurisdiction. Such support 
came largely, although not exclusively, from the 
smaller states. The view was repeatedly exp 
that all states, after more than 20 years’ experience 
with the Permanent Court of International Jus 
tice, should now be willing to adopt a provisi¢n 
granting the Court compulsory jurisdiction in cer 
tain classes of cases listed in article 36 of the Stat 
ute, to wit: 


“a, the interpretation of a treaty; 
“b. any question of international law; 

“ce. the existence of any fact which, if estab. 
lished, would constitute a breach of an interns 
tional obligation ; 

“d. the nature or extent of the reparation tobe 
made for the breach of an international oblige 
tion.” 













It was also urged that a large number of 
had accepted compulsory jurisdiction under @ 
optional clause of article 36 of the existing Stat 
ute, and that these declarations of acceptamd 
would be frustrated if a new court were esta 
lished. In order to take care of this situation ther 
was incorporated in article 36 of the new Stata 
a provision that declarations accepting compl 
sory jurisdiction under article 36 of the Statuted 
the Permanent Court of International Justi 
should, where they continue in force, be regard 
as applicable under the new Statute. 

The new Court is to consist of 15 judges, 
by the General Assembly and the Security 
cil each acting independently of the other. 
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are to serve for terms of 9 years, but instead of 
a full court’s being elected each 9 years, as is pro- 


@ 
& 5 


for § vided in the existing Statute, one third of the 
tion judges are to be elected each 3 years, thus making 
10m | jt possible to have on the bench at all times a 
the f two-thirds membership experienced and familiar 
the} with pending cases and the work of the Court. 
tions § ~The compensation to be paid the judges is to be 


. the} determined by the General Assembly. 

Provision is made for creation by the Court of 
Stat § special chambers for dealing with particular cate- 
uris: J gories of cases, as for example labor cases and cases 
lau § relating to transit and communications, and also 
each § of a chamber of summary procedure composed of 
com § 5 judges, which, with a view to the speedy dispatch 
f the § of business, may, at the request of the parties, 


hear and determine cases. 


rifest } The seat of the Court is to be at The Hague, but 
sup: § the Court may hold sessions elsewhere when it con- 
pport § siders it desirable; likewise, the chambers may sit 
n the § and exercise their functions elsewhere than at The 
essai § Hague, with the consent of the parties to a case. 

rience The Court, whose function it will be to decide 
| Jue § in accordance with international law such disputes 
visio §. as are submitted to it, is to apply: (a) interna- 
n cet § tional conventions establishing rules expressly rec- 
‘Stat | ognized by the disputant states; (b) international 


custom, as evidence of a general practice accepted 
as law; (c) the general principles of law recog- 
nized by civilized nations; (d) judicial decisions 
and the teachings of the most highly qualified 
publicists of the various nations, as subsidiary 
means for the determination of rules of law. The 
Court may decide a case ew aequo et bono if the 
parties agree thereto. 

Article 34 of the Statute states that only states 
may be parties in cases before the Court. Article 
35 states that the Court shall be open to states 
parties to the Statute, ie. Members of the United 
d Nations and other states that are permitted by 
in} the General Assembly and the Security Council 
a | to become parties to the Statute. Regarding those 
states that are neither United Nations nor parties 
#} to the Statute, article 35 provides that the condi- 
pu} tions under which the Court shall be open to them 
oF shall be laid down by the Security Council, but that 
i@} in no case shall such conditions place the parties 
a} in a position of inequality before the Court. 


Conclusions | 
In brief, there will be a Court to which the 
67 | “Ations of the world may carry disputes of a legal 
662515—45——-3 
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character for solution in accordance with princi- 
ples of law. Unless the United States shall accept 
compulsory jurisdiction by filing a declaration 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
or by special agreements with other states, it will 
be entirely free to resort to the Court or not, as it 
may see fit, subject, of course, to an agreement in 
each case with the other party to the dispute. 

It is to be hoped that the Court and its decisions 
will be of such character as to command the respect 
of the nations and peoples of the world. Only such 
a Court will be able to fulfil the high mission that 
awaits it and the expectations of well-thinking 
people who are desirous of a world order under 
which international controversies may be settled 
by rules of reason and justice. 

The Court can rise no higher than its source— 
hence the importance of selecting judges who 
measure up to the standards of integrity and ability 
required by article 2 of the Statute, that is to say, 
men of high moral character, possessing qualifica- 
tions required in their respective countries for ap- 
pointment to the highest judicial offices, or juris- 
consults of recognized competence in international 
law. Such a Court, and only such a Court, will do 
credit to the United Nations, to the judiciary of 
the world, and to the countries of which the respec- 
tive judges are nationals. 


Curtailment of Travel From 
Other Countries of the Western 
Hemisphere 


{Released by the press August 8] 

The Department of State has traditionally done 
everything in its power to promote the travel of 
citizens of other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere to the United States and has constantly 
endeavored to facilitate such travel by expediting 
visa applications, arranging travel accommoda- 
tions, and in general acting as a clearing house 
of information pertaining to travel within the 
United States. 

However, the United States Government is now 
engaged in a gigantic military operation de- 
ploying forces and supplies from the European 
theater to the Pacific area. This tremendous task 
places an unprecedented burden on the transpor- 
tation system in the United States and as a result 
the Department of State, in cooperation with the 
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Office of Defense Transportation, has instructed 
all diplomatic posts in the Western Hemisphere 
to publicize widely within their area the difficul- 
ties of civilian travel in the United States. In 
other words, the Department has temporarily 
abandoned its traditional policy and is now doing 
everything in its power to discourage people from 
other countries in the Western Hemisphere from 
coming to the United States, if their visit involves 
any travel within this country either by rail or air. 

The Department hopes that citizens of other 
countries will fully realize the situation and will 
postpone any prospective trips to the United 
States, unless such trips are directly connected 
with the war against Japan, until the transporta- 
tion system within the United States is on a more 
normal basis. 

Orders have been issued within the Department 
itself curtailing all travel of Departmental offi- 
cials unless such travel is directly related to the 
war against Japan. 


Financial Agreement 


United Kingdom-Iraq 

The American Minister at Baghdad transmitted 
to the Secretary of State, with a despatch dated 
June 6, 1945, a copy of the Anglo-Iraqi agree- 
ment and schedule regarding the provision of 
scarce currencies to Iraq during 1945, with copies 
of an exchange of letters between the Minister 
of Finance of Iraq and the British Embassy at 
Baghdad which further defines the agreement. 
The agreement was signed on May 28, 1945 and 
the Arabic text published in Baghdad on June 1. 

The agreement, following closely the lines of 
the Anglo-Egyptian agreement of January 3 and 
6, 1945, provides that the British Government 
will place at the disposal of the Iraqi Govern- 
ment during 1945 an amount’ of scarce currencies 
equivalent to I.D. 3,502,500 or approximately $14,- 
000,000. The following are designated as scarce 
currencies for the purposes of the agreement: 
United States dollars, Canadian dollars, Swiss 
francs, Swedish kronor, and Portuguese escudos. 

The total of scarce currencies to be provided is 
designed to cover estimated Iraqi requirements of 
scarce currencies based upon general and special 
programs for Iraqi imports from scarce-currency 
countries, amounting to I.D. 1,050,000 and I.D. 1,- 
952,500 respectively. These programs are set out 
in detail in schedules appended to the agreement. 
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There is also included an estimated LD. 200,009. 


for the Iraqi Government’s departmental require. 


ments, a margin of I.D. 150,000 to cover certain. 


contingencies, and I.D. 150,000 for essential pay. 
ments, other than for goods, to scarce-curreney 
countries, 

The agreement also gives the Iraqi Government 
the right, under certain circumstances, to request 
an upward revision of the total. The Iraqi Goy- 
ernment is required not only to retain its ex 
change control but also to strengthen its import 
control in order to insure that the scarce currencies 
are utilized for essential goods and purposes. The 
agreement does not impose any special limits on 
Iraq’s foreign-exchange requirements from coun- 
tries outside the sterling area, other than scarce. 
currency countries, upon the understanding that 
Iraq will limit its imports from such countries te 
essential needs and subject other remittances to 
general foreign-exchange-control regulations 
Finally, the agreement provides for the establish 
ment of a joint Advisory Anglo- Traqi Committes 
to deal with all problems arising under the 
agreement. 

In its letter of May 28, 1945 to the British Em. 
bassy at Baghdad approving the agreement and 
schedule, the Iraqi Government undertakes to con 
trol imports from neighboring non-sterling coum 
tries and to deduct the value of any such imports 
of scarce-currency origin from the target figure 
for scarce currencies. The letter of approval also 
states that all unlicensed imports will be confis 
cated. Iraq agrees to conform to the general 
principles of the sterling area. The Iraqi Gor 
ernment agrees to give up the special “dollar 
pool” procedure whereby United States dollan 
acquired by Iraq were earmarked for her - 
use. Hereafter Iraq, like other sterling- 
member countries, will surrender all dollars to 
general stecling-ares pool and apply to the ve 
for her dollar requirements. The Iraqi =a 
ment stipulates, however, that the arrangement 
under the agreement are confined to the year 
without prejudice to its freedom of action im the 
future and its right to adhere to the Brett 
Woods convention. 4 

The British Embassy’s letter of acknow dg- 
ment, also dated May 28, concurs entirely with i 
terms of the Iraqi ‘Government’s letter ? 
approval. 
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* BuLLerin of Apr. 1, 1945, p. 586. 
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Control Machinery and Zones of Occupation 


in Austria 


[Released to the press August 8] 

The State Department released on August 
8 two statements summarizing the agreements 
reached by the European Advisory Commission on 
the control machinery and the zones of occupa- 
tion in Austria. The statements follow: 


SUMMARY OF THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AND THE UNION 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS AND THE 
PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC ON CONTROL MACHINERY IN 
AUSTRIA 

The Allied Control Machinery in Austria will 
consist of an Allied Council, an Executive Com- 
mittee, and staffs appointed by the four Govern- 
ments concerned, the whole organization being 
known as the Allied Commission for Austria. 

The primary tasks of the Allied Commission 
for Austria will be: 


to achieve the separation of Austria from Ger- 
many ; 

to secure the establishment, as soon as possible, 
of a central Austrian administrative machine; 

to prepare the way for the establishment of a 
freely elected Austrian Government; 

meanwhile to provide for the administration of 
Austria to be carried on satisfactorily. 


The Allied Council will consist of four Military 
Commissioners who will jointly exercise supreme 
authority in Austria in respect of matters affect- 
ing Austria as a whole. Subject to this, each 
Military Commissioner in his capacity as Com- 
mander in Chief of the forces of occupation fur- 
nished by his Government will exercise full au- 
thority in the zone occupied by those forces. 

The Allied Council, whose decisions should be 
unanimous, will initiate plans and reach decisions 
on the chief questions affecting Austria as a whole 
and will insure appropriate uniformity of action 
in the zones of occupation. 

The functions of the Executive Committee and 
the staffs will be to advise the Allied Council and 
carry out its decisions. 


As soon as departments of a central Austrian 
administration are in a position to operate satis- 
factorily they will be directed to assume their re- 
spective functions as regards Austria as a whole, 
and will fulfil them under the control of the 
Allied Commission. 

The administration of the city of Vienna will 
be directed by an inter-Allied governing authority 
which will operate under the general direction of 
the Allied Council and will consist of four Com- 
mandants. They will be assisted by a Technical 
Staff which will supervise and control the activi- 
ties of the local organs. 

Liaison with other United Nations governments 
chiefly interested will be insured by the appoint- 
ment by such governments of Military Missions, 
which may include civilian members, to the Allied 
Council. 

United Nations organizations will, if admitted 
by the Allied Council to operate in Austria, be 
subordinate to the Allied Commission and answer- 
able to it. 


SUMMARY OF THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, AND THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS AND 
THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC ON ZONES OF OCCUPATION 
IN AUSTRIA 


1. Austria within its 1937 frontiers will, for 
purposes of occupation, be divided into four zones, 
one to be allotted to each power as follows: 


The northeastern (Soviet) zone will consist of 
the province of Lower Austria, with the exception 
of the city of Vienna, that part of the province of 
Upper Austria situated on the left bank of the 
Danube, and the province of Burgenland. 

The northwestern (United States) zone will 
consist of the province of Salzburg and that part 
of the province of Upper Austria situated on the 
right bank of the Danube. 

The western (French) zone will consist of the 
provinces of Tyrol and Vorarlberg. 

The southern (United Kingdom) zone will con- 
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sist of the province of Carinthia, including Ost- 
Tyrol, and the province of Styria, except the area 
of the Burgenland. 


9. The city of Vienna within its 1937 boundaries 
will be jointly occupied by the armed forces of 
the four powers, and its administration will be 
directed by an inter-Allied governing authority 
consisting of four Commandants appointed by 
their respective Commanders in Chief. 

The district of the Innere Stadt will be occupied 
by armed forces of the four powers; 

The districts of Leopoldstadt, Brigittenau, 
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Floridsdorf, Wieden, and Favoriten will be occu- 


pied by armed forces of the Soviet Union; 

The districts of Neubau, Josefstadt, Hernals, 
Alsergrund, Wihring, and Débling will be occu- 
pied by armed forces of the United States of 
America ; 

The districts of Mariahilf, Penzing, Fiinfhaus 
(including the district of Rudolfsheim), and Ot- 
takring will be occupied by armed forces of the 
French Republic; 


The districts of Hietzing, Margareten, Meid- 


ling, Landstrasse, and Simmering will be occu- 
pied by armed forces of the United Kingdom. 


War Criminals of the European Axis 


AGREEMENT FOR, THE 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN 


INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL 


AGREEMENT BY THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE PROVISIONAL 


GOVERNMENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, THE — 


GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND AND 
THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS FOR THE PROSECUTION 
AND PUNISHMENT OF THE MAJOR WAR CRIM- 
INALS OF THE EUROPEAN AXIS 


Whereas the United Nations have from time to 
time made declarations of their intention that war 
criminals shall be brought to justice; 

And whereas the Moscow Declaration of the 30th 
October 1943 on German atrocities in occupied 
Europe stated that those German officers and men 
and members of the Nazi party who have been 
responsible for or have taken a consenting part in 
atrocities and crimes will be sent back to the 
countries in which their abominable deeds were 
done in order that they may be judged and 
punished according to the laws of these liberated 
countries and of the free governments that will be 
created therein ; 

And whereas this declaration was stated to be 
without prejudice to the case of major criminals 
whose offenses have no particular geographic loca- 
tion and who will be punished by the joint decision 
of the Governments of the Allies; 

Now, therefore, the Government of the United 
States of America, the Provisional Government of 


the French Republic, the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland, and the Government of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics (hereinafter called “the 
signatories”) acting in the interests of all the 
United Nations and by their representatives duly 
authorized thereto have concluded this agree- 
ment. 


Article 1. There shall be established, after con- 
sultation with the Control Council for Germany, 
an International Military Tribunal for the trial 
of war criminals whose offenses have no partic 
lar geographical location, whether they be accused 
individually or in their capacity as members of 
organizations or groups or in both capacities. 

Article 2. The constitution, jurisdiction, and 
functions of the International Military Tribunal 
shall be those set out in the charter annexed to 


this agreement, which Charter shall ‘form an it 


tegral part of this agreement. 
Article 3. Each of the signatories shall take the 


necessary steps to make available for the investi: 
gation of the charges and trial the major war 


criminals detained by them who are to be tried by 
the International Military Tribunal. The signi 
tories shall also use their best endeavors to make 
available for investigation of the charges agains, 
and the trial before the International Military 
Tribunal, such of the major war criminals as are 
not in the territories of any of the signatories. 
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Article 4. Nothing in this agreement shall prej- 
udice the provisions established by the Moscow 
Declaration concerning the return of war crim- 
inals to the countries where they committed their 
crimes. 

Article 5. Any Government of the United Na- 
tions may adhere to this agreement by notice given 
through the diplomatic channel to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom, who shall inform 
the other signatory and adhering Governments of 
each such adherence. 

Article 6. Nothing in this agreement shall prej- 
udice the jurisdiction. or the powers of any na- 
tional or occupation court established or to be 
established in any Allied territory or in Germany 
for the trial of war criminals. 

Article 7. This agreement shall come into force 
on the day of signature and shall remain in force 
for the period of one year and shall continue there- 
after, subject to the right of any signatory to 
give, through the diplomatic channel, one month’s 
notice of intention to terminate it. Such termi- 
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nation shall not prejudice any proceedings already 
taken or any findings already made in pursuance 
of this agreement. 

In witness whereof the undersigned have signed 
the present agreement. 

Done in quadruplicate in London this eighth 
day of August, 1945, each in English, French, and 
Russian and each text to have equal authenticity. 


For the Government of the United States of 
America 
Rosert H. Jackson 


For the Provisional Government of the French 
Republic 
Rosert Fouco 


For the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
JOWITT 


For the Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics 
I. T. NrxrrcHENnKOo 
A. N. Trarnin 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY TRIBUNAL 


I. ConsTITUTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL MILITARY 
TRIBUNAL 


Article 1. In pursuance of the agreement signed 
on the eighth day of August, 1945, by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, the Provi- 
sional Government of the French Republic, the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the Govern- 
ment of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
there shall be established an International Mili- 
tary Tribunal (hereinafter called “the Tribunal”) 
for the just and prompt trial and punishment of 
the major war criminals of the European Axis. 

Article 2. The Tribunal shall consist of four 
members, each with an alternate. One member 
and one alternate shall be appointed by each of the 
signatories. The alternates shall, so far as they 
are able, be present at all sessions of the Tribunal. 
In case of illness of any member of the Tribunal 
or his incapacity for some other reason to fulfill 
his functions, his alternate shall take his place. 

Article 3. Neither the Tribunal, its members, nor 
their alternates can be challenged by the prosecu- 
tion or by the defendants or their counsel. Each 


signatory may replace its member of the Tribunal 
or his alternate for reasons of health or for other 
good reasons, except that no replacement may take 
place during a trial other than by an alternate. 

Article 4. 

(a) The presence of all four members of the 
Tribunal, or the alternate for any absent member, 
shall be necessary to constitute the quorum. 

(b) The members of the Tribunal shall, before 
any trial begins, agree among themselves upon the 
selection from their number of a Presiderit, and the 
President shall hold office during that trial or as 
may otherwise be agreed by a vote of not less than 
three members. The principle of rotation of presi- 
dency for successive trials is agreed. If, however, 
a session of the Tribunal takes place on the terri- 
tory of one of the four signatories, the representa- 
tive of that signatory on the Tribunal shall preside. 

(c) Save as aforesaid the Tribunal shall take 
decisions by a majority vote, and in case the votes 
are evenly divided the vote of the President shall 
be decisive, provided always that convictions and 
sentences shall only be imposed by affirmative votes 
of at least three members of the Tribunal. 
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Article 5. In case of need and depending on 
the number of the matters to be tried, other tri- 
bunals may be set up, and the establishment, func- 
tions and procedure of each tribunal shall be iden- 
tical and shall be governed by this Charter. 


Il. Jurispicrion AND GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Article 6. The Tribunal established by the 
agreement referred to in article 1 hereof for the 
trial and punishment of the major war criminals 
of the European Axis countries shall have the 
power to try and punish persons who, acting in 
the interests of the European Axis countries, 
whether as individuals or as members of organiza- 
tions committed any of the following crimes. 

The following acts, or any of them, are crimes 
coming within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal 
for which there shall be individual responsibility : 

(a) Crimes against peace. Namely, planning, 
preparation, initiation, or waging of a war of ag- 
gression or a war in violation of international 
treaties, agreements, or assurances, or participa- 
tion in a common plan or conspiracy for the ac- 
complishment of any of the foregoing. 

(b) War Crimes. Namely, violations of the 
laws or customs of war. Such violations shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to, murder, ill treatment, 
or deportation to slave labor or for any other pur- 
pose of civilian population of or in occupied terti- 
tory, murder or ill treatment of prisoners of war 
or persons on the seas, killing of hostages, plunder 
of public or private property, wanton destruction 
of cities, towns, or villages, or devastation not 
justified by military necessity. 

(c) Crimes against humanity. Namely, mur- 
der, extermination, enslavement, deportation, and 
other inhumane acts committed against any civil- 
ian population before or during the war or per- 
secutions on political, racial, or religious grounds 
in execution of or in connection with any crime 
within the jurisdiction of the Tribunal, whether 
or not in violation of the domestic law of the 
country where perpetrated, 

Leaders, organizers, instigators, and accom- 
plices participating in the formulation or execu- 
tion of a common plan or conspiracy to commit 
any of the foregoing crimes are responsible for all 
acts performed by any persons in execution of 
such plan. 

Article 7. The official position of defendants, 
whether as heads of state or responsible officials 
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in government departments, shall not be con. 
sidered as freeing them from responsibility il ot 
mitigating punishment. 

Article 8. The fact that the defendant actall 
pursuant to order of his government or of a su. 
perior shall not free him from responsibility but 
may be considered in mitigation of punishment if 
the Tribunal determines that justice so requires, 

Article 9. At the trial of any individual mem- 
ber of any group or organization the Tribunal 
may declare (in connection with any act of which 
the individual may be convicted) that the group 
or organization of which the individual was a 
member was a criminal organization. 

After receipt of the indictment the Tribunal f 
shall give such notice as it thinks fit that the prose- 
cution intends to ask the Tribunal to make such 
declaration and any member of the organization 
will be entitled to apply to the Tribunal for leave 
to be heard by the Tribunal upon the question of 
the criminal character of the organization. The 
Tribunal shall have power to allow or reject the 
application. If the application is allowed, the 
Tribunal may direct in what manner the appli 
cants shall be represented and heard. 

Article 10. In cases where a group or organiza 
tion is declared criminal by the Tribunal, the com- 
petent national authority of any signatory. shall 
have the right to bring individuals to trial for 
membership therein before national, military, or 
occupation courts. In any such case the criminal 
nature of the group or organization is considered 
proved and shall not be questioned. 

Article 11. Any person convicted by the Tribu 
nal may be charged before a national, military, or 
occupation court, referred to in article 10 of this 
Charter, with a crime other than of membership 
in a criminal group or organization, and such court 
may after convicting him impose upon him punish 
ment independent of and additional to the punish: 
ment imposed by the Tribunal for participation in 
the criminal activities of such group or organisa 
tion. 

Article 12. The Tribunal shall have the rightto 
take proceedings against a person charged with 
crimes set out in article 6 of this Charter in his 
absence if he has not been found or if the Tribunal 
for any reason finds it necessary in the interests of 
justice to conduct the hearing in his absence. 

Article 13. The Tribunal shall draw up rules for 
its procedure. These rules shall not be inconsistall 
with the provisions of this Charter. 
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III. CoMMITTEE FOR THE INVESTIGATION AND PRos- 
ECUTION OF Masor War CRIMINALS 


Article 14. Each signatory shall appoint a chief 
prosecutor for the investigation of the charges 
against and the prosecution of major war 
criminals. 

The chief prosecutors shall act as a committee 
for the following purposes : 

_(a) Toagree upon a plan of the individual work 
of each of the chief prosecutors and his staff. 


(b) To settle the final designation of major war ° 


criminals to be tried by the Tribunal. 

(c) To approve the indictment and the docu- 
ments to be submitted therewith. 

(d) To lodge the indictment and the accom- 
panying documents with the Tribunal. 

(e) To draw up and recommend to the Tribunal 
for its approval draft rules of procedure contem- 
plated by article 13 of this Charter. The Tribunal 
shall have power to accept with or without amend- 
ments or to reject the rules so recommended. 

The committee shall act in all the above matters 
by a majority vote and shall appoint a chairman 
as may be convenient and in accordance with the 
principle of rotation, provided that, if there is an 
equal division of vote concerning the designation 
of a defendant to be tried by the Tribunal or the 
crimes with which he shall be charged, that pro- 
posal will be adopted which was made by the 
party which proposed that the particular defend- 
ant be tried or the particular charges be preferred 
against him. 

Article 15. The chief prosecutors shall indi- 
vidually, and acting in collaboration with one 
another, also undertake the following duties: 

(a) Investigation, collection, and production 
before or at the trial of all necessary evidence. 

(b) The preparation of the indictment for ap- 
proval by the committee in accordance with para- 
graph (c) of article 14 hereof. 

(c) The preliminary examination of all neces- 
sary witnesses and of the defendants. 

(d) To act as prosecutor at the trial. 

(e) To appoint representatives to carry out 
such duties as may be assigned to them. 

(f) To undertake such other matters as may 
appear necessary to them for the purposes of the 
preparation for and conduct of the trial. 

It is understood that no witness or defendant 
detained by any signatory shall be taken out of the 
possession of that signatory without its assent. 
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IV. Fam TriAu ror DerenDANTS 


Article 16. In order to insure fair trial for the 
defendants the following procedure shall be 
followed : 

(a) The indictment shall include full particu- 
lars specifying in detail the charges against the 
defendants. A copy of the indictment and of all 
the documents lodged with the indictment, trans- 
lated into a language which he understands, shall 
be furnished to the defendant at a reasonable time 
before the trial. 

(b) During any preliminary examination or 
trial of a defendant he shall have the right to give 
any explanation relevant to the charges made 
against him. 

(c) A preliminary examination of a defendant 
and his trial shall be conducted in or translated 
into a language which the defendant understands. 

(d) A defendant shall have the right to con- 
duct his own defense before the Tribunal or to 
have the assistance of counsel. 

(e) A defendant shall have the right through 
himself or through his counsel to present evidence 
at the trial in support of his defense and to cross- 
examine any witness called by the prosecution. 


V. Powers or THE TRIBUNAL AND CONDUCT OF THE 
TRIAL 


Article 17. The Tribunal shall have the power :. 

(a) To summon witnesses to the trial and to 
require their attendance and testimony and to put 
questions to them. 

(b) To interrogate any defendant. 

(c) To require the production of documents and 
other evidentiary material. 

(d) To administer oaths to witnesses. 

(e) To appoint officers for the carrying out of 
any task designated by the Tribunal, including 
the power to have evidence taken on commission. 

Article 18. The Tribunal shall: 

(a) Confine the trial strictly to an expeditious 
hearing of the issues raised by the charges. 

(b) Take strict measures to prevent any action 
which will cause unreasonable delay and rule out 
irrelevant issues and statements of any kind what- 
soever. 

(c) Deal summarily with any contumacy, im- 
posing appropriate punishment, including exclu- 
sion of any defendant or his counsel from some or 
all further proceedings but without prejudice to 
the determination of the charges. 
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Article 19. The Tribunal shall not be bound by 
technical rules of evidence. It shall adopt and 
apply to the greatest possible extent expeditious 
and non-technical procedure and shall admit any 
evidence which it deems to have probative value. 

Article 20. The Tribunal may require to be in- 
formed of the nature of any evidence before it is 
offered so that it may rule upon the relevance 
thereof. 

Article 21. The Tribunal shall not require proof 


of facts of common knowledge but shall take judi- . 


cial notice thereof. It shall also take judicial 
notice of official governmental documents and re- 
ports of the United Nations, including the acts and 
documents of the committees set up in the various 
Allied countries for the investigation of war 
crimes, and the records and findings of military 
or other tribunals of any of the United Nations. 

Article 22. The permanent seat of the Tribunal 
shall be Berlin. The first meetings of the members 
of the Tribunal and of the Chief Prosecutor shall 
be held at Berlin in a place to be designated by 
the Control Council for Germany. The first trial 
shall be held at Nuremberg and any subsequent 
trials shall be held at such places as the Tribunal 
may decide. 

Article 23. One or more of the chief prosecutors 
may take part in the prosecution at each trial. 
The function of any chief prosecutor may be dis- 
charged by him personally or by any person or 
persons authorized by him. 

The function of counsel for a defendant may be 
discharged at the defendant’s request by any coun- 
sel professionally qualified to conduct cases before 
the courts of his own country or by any other per- 
son who may be specially authorized thereto by 
the Tribunal. 

Article 24. The proceedings at the trial shall 
take the following course: 

(a) The indictment shall be read in court. 

(b) The Tribunal shall ask each defendant 
whether he pleads “guilty” or “not guilty”. 

(c) The prosecution shall make an opening 
statement. 

(d) The Tribunal shall ask the prosecution and 
the defense what evidence (if any) they wish to 
submit to the Tribunal, and the Tribunal shall 
rule upon the admissibility of any such evidence. 

(e) The witnesses for the prosecution shall be 
examined and after that the witnesses for the 
defense. Thereafter such rebutting evidence as 
may be held by the Tribunal to be admissible shall 
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be called by either the prosecution or the defense, ; 
(f) The Tribunal may put any question to any 


witness and to any defendant at any time. 

(g) The prosecution and the defense shall in- 
terrogate and may cross-examine any witnesses and 
any defendant who gives testimony. 

(h) The defense shall address the court. 

(i) The prosecution shall address the court. 

(j) Each defendant may make a statement to 
the Tribunal. 3 

(k) The Tribunal shall deliver judgment and 
pronounce sentence. . 

Article 25. All official documents shall be pro- 
duced, and all court proceedings conducted, in 
English, French, and Russian and in the language 
of the defendant. So much of the record and of 
the proceedings may also be translated into the 
language of any country in which the Tribunal is 
sitting as the Tribunal considers desirable in the 
interests of justice and public opinion. 


VI. JupGMENT AND SENTENCE 


Article 26. The judgment of the Tribunal as to 


the guilt or the innocence of any defendant shall 
give the reasons on which it is based and shall be 
final and not subject to review. 

Article 27. The Tribunal shall have the right to 
impose upon a defendant, on conviction, death, or 
such other punishment as shall be determined by it 
to be just. 

Article 28. In addition to any punishment im- 
posed by it the Tribunal shall have the right to 
deprive the convicted person of any stolen property 
and order its delivery to the Control Council for 
Germany. 

Article 29. In case of guilt, sentences shall be 
carried out in accordance with the orders of the 
Control Council for Germany, which may at any 
time reduce or otherwise alter the sentences but 
may not increase the severity thereof. If the Con- 
trol Council for Germany, after any defendant has 
been convicted and sentenced, discovers fresh 
evidence which in its opinion would found a fresh 
charge against him, the Council shall report ac 
cordingly to the Committee established under arti- 
cle 14 hereof for such action as they may consider 
proper, having regard to the interests of justice. 


VIL. Expenses 


Article 30. The expenses of the Tribunal and of 
the trials shall be charged by the signatories 


against the funds allotted for maintenance of the 
Control Council for Germany. 
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AUGUST 12, 1945 


SIGNING OF THE AGREEMENT 


HERE ARE SOME THINGS I would like to say, 
wT acdecials to the American people, about the 
agreement we have just signed. 

For the first time, four of the most powerful 
nations have agreed not only upon the principles 
of liability for war crimes of persecution, but also 
upon the principle of individual responsibility 
for the crime of attacking the international peace. 

Repeatedly, nations have united in abstract 
declarations that the launching of aggressive war 
is illegal. They have condemned it by treaty. 
But now we have the concrete application of these 
abstractions in a way which ought to make clear 
to the world that those who lead their nations 
into aggressive war face individual accountability 
for such acts. 

The definitions under which we will try the 
Germans are general definitions. They impose 
liability upon war-making statesmen of all coun- 
tries alike. If we can cultivate in the world the 
idea that aggressive war-making is the way to 
the prisoner’s dock rather than the way to honors, 
we will have accomplished something toward mak- 
ing the peace more secure. 

This, too, is the first time that four nations with 
such different legal systems have tried to knit 
their ideas of just criminal procedure into a co- 
operative trial. That task is far more difficult 
than those unfamiliar with the differences be- 
tween continental and Anglo-American methods 
would expect. It has involved frank and critical 
examination by the representatives of each coun- 
try of the other’s methods of administering justice. 
Our discussions have been candid and open- 
minded. 

The representatives of the United Kingdom 
have been headed by the Lord Chancellor and the 
Attorney General. The Soviet Republic has been 
represented by the Vice President of its Supreme 
Court and by one of the leading scholars of Soviet 
jurisprudence. The Provisional Government of 
France has sent a judge of its highest court and a 
professor most competent in its jurisprudence. 

It would not be a happy forecast for the future 
harmony of the world if I could not agree with 
such representatives of the world’s leading systems 
of administering justice on a common procedure 
for trial of war criminals. 

Of course, one price of such international coop- 
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eration is mutual concession. Much to which 
American lawyers would be accustomed is missing 
in this instrument. I have not seen fit to insist that 
these prisoners have the benefit of all of the protec- 
tions which our legal and constitutional system 
throws around defendants. 

To the Russian and French jurist, our system 
seems unduly tender of defendants and to be loaded 
in favor of delay and in favor of the individual 
against the state. To us, their system seems sum- 
mary and to load the procedure in favor of the 
state against the individual. 

However, the continental system is the one the 
Germans themselves have employed and under- 
stand. It does not seem inappropriate that a spe- 
cial military commission for the trial of Europeans 
in Europe, for crimes committed in Europe, should 
follow rather largely although not entirely the 
European procedures. The essentials of a fair 
trial have been assured. 

‘Another price of international cooperation is 
slow motion. No doubt Russia acting alone, or the 
United States, or any one country acting alone, 
could try these defendants in much shorter time 
than we can do it when we consult with each other 
and move along together. Our associates, for ex- 
ample, have a claim as good as ours to have the 
trial proceed in a language which they understand. 

This requires a trial rendered into four lan- 
guages—German, Russian, French, and English. 
This will be a dreary business, and there is no use 
trying to dodge that fact. It is a tedious prospect 
for me and for representatives of all the govern- 
ments which will engage in it. 

But I do not think the world will be poorer even 
if it takes a month or so, more or less, to try these 
men who now are prisoners and whose capacity for 
harm already has been overcome. 

I do think the world would be infinitely poorer 
if we were to confess that the nations which now 
dominate the western world hold ideas of justice 
so irreconcilable that no common procedure could 
be devised or carried out. 

The danger, so far as the moral judgment of the 
world is concerned, which will beset these trials 


1 Supreme Court Justice Jackson is Chief of Counsel for 
the United States in the prosecution of Axis War Criminals. 
For Justice Jackson’s report to the President on atrocities 
and war crimes, see BULLETIN of June 10, 1945, p. 1071. 
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is that they come to be regarded as merely political 
trials in which the victor wreaks vengeance upon 
the vanquished. However unfortunate it may be, 
there seems no way of doing anything about the 
crimes against the peace and against humanity 
except that the victors judge the vanquished. 

Experience has taught that we can hardly expect 
them to try each other. The scale of their attack 
leaves no neutrals in the world. We must summon 
all that we have of dispassionate judgment to the 
task of patiently and fairly presenting the record 
of these evil deeds in these trials. 

We must make clear to the Germans that the 
wrong for which their fallen leaders are on trial 
is not that they lost the war, but that they started 
it. And we must not allow ourselves to be drawn 
into a trial of the causes of the war, for our posi- 
tion is that no grievances or policies will justify 
resort to aggressive war. It is utterly renounced 
and condemned as an instrument of policy. 

I therefore want to make clear to the American 
people that we have taken an important step for- 
ward in this instrument in fixing individual re- 
sponsibility of war-mongering, among whatever 
peoples, as an international crime. We have taken 
another in recognizing an international accounta- 
bility for persecutions, exterminations, and crimes 
against humanity when associated with attacks on 
the peace of the international order. 

But I want to be equally clear that to make these 
advances fully effective through international 
trials is a task of difficulty and one which will 
require some public patience and some understand- 
ing of the wide gulf which separates the judicial 
systems of the nations which are trying to coop- 
erate in the effort. 


Procedures for Importing 


Goods From Italy 


[Released to the press by the Foreign Bconomic Administration 
August 6] 

The Foreign Economic Administration released 
on August 6 information as to present procedures 
for importing goods from Italy. These procedures 
are of an interim nature and will be in effect only 
until private trade can again operate on a normal 
basis in Italy. 

The U.S. Commercial Company acts on behalf 
of the Allied Commission in Italy in the sale and 
distribution to the United States of all Italian 
products. In the near future it is expected that the 


Istituto Nazionale per il Commercio Estero, an — 
Italian Government export organization, will take — 
over the export work of the Allied Commission, © 
and that the USCC will act in the same capacity — q 
for the Italian organization as it has acted hereto. : 


fore for the Allied Commission. 


American importers and Italian exporters may ; 


contact each other directly and negotiate prelimi- 
nary details of all transactions that do not involve — 
strategic materials’ being procured directly by the. 
United States Government or under international — 
allocation. All American orders must therefore be 
placed through and confirmed by USCC. Before 
a deal can be closed, it must be approved by the 
Allied Commission and the Italian Government, — 
since commodities in short supply deemed neces- 
sary for Italian economy may not be permitted ex- 
port while certain other commodities, mostly those 
in the strategic category, also may not be sent to the 
United States if they have been allocated elsewhere 
by the Combined Boards. 

In order to help promote trade and as a service 
in reestablishing contacts between buyers and 
sellers, the USCC has requested the Allied Com- 
mission and the Istituto Nazionale per il Com- 
mercio Estero, whenever possible when making 
offers for the account of the Italians, to secure from 
them the name or names of importers in the United 


States to whom they wish to offer their merchan-— 


dise. The USCC then informs the mentioned 
American concerns of the Italian offers. If the 
Italians do not name a specific importer, the mer-— 
chandise is offered to the trade at large. The same 
system holds true for the American importer who 


can direct his inquiry to the supplier of his own — 


choice. As communications, with the exception of 
“transactional” communications, are now per- 
mitted with Italy by both letter and cable, this pro- 
cedure should assist in reestablishing trade cham 
nels, which have been severed by the war. 

When negotiations reach the stage where an 
American importer wishes to place his order, he 


should use FEA Form 519 and submit it to the 
U.S. Commercial Company, FEA, Washington 25, 
D.C. This form is available on request at the 
Foreign Economic Administration office, 61 Broad-_ 
way, New York, or Temporary “T” Building, 





Washington 25, D. C. 


Transactional Procedure and Payment: USCC 


does not accept open orders to purchase. All or- 


ders filed on FEA Form 519 must be for specific 
merchandise at specific prices negotiated between — 
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buyer and seller. Upon receipt of an order from 
an importer, USCC forwards it to Italy. When 
advice is received that the order is satisfactory to 
the Allied Commission, the Italian Government, 
and the seller, USCC confirms same to the buyer 
with the request that an irrevocable domestic 
letter of credit be opened in favor of the U.S. 
Commercial Company for 110 percent of the ex 
vessel in bond, United States port price of 
the merchandise concerned. Letters of credit are 
payable against commercial invoice of USCC, 
which includes the cost of the merchandise shipped 
plus transportation costs and incidental expenses 
together with either bills of lading or delivery 
order. Delivery and title passes to the buyer ex 
vessel in bond, United States port. The Italian 
exporter is paid in lire in Italy by the Bank of 
Italy on order from the Istituto Nazionale per 
il Commercio Estero. 

Prices: Prices should be figured on the basis of 
100 lire to the dollar. Prior to submitting order 
forms to USCC for conclusion of a deal, the im- 
porter should make certain that OPA regulations 
are met. In figuring out ex vessel in bond, United 
States port prices, importers should bear in mind 
that customarily Italian shippers not located close 
to the seaports quote prices “at the factory”, so 
that packing and boxing charges, and, transporta- 
tion costs to the Italian seaport, will have to be 
added to the factory prices. It is impossible at 
present to compute at this end lira costs, so all 
quotations should be requested f. o. b. Italian port; 
freight and insurance can then be added to arrive 
at an ex vessel in bond United States port price. 

Licenses: Individual buyers do not require 
Treasury licenses for payments to USCC nor for 
making preliminary direct arrangements with 
Italian exporters. 

Sales Agreements: The Department of the 
Treasury has advised that it does not now require 
licenses for persons in the United States not na- 
tionals of blocked countries to enter into agree- 
ments with nationals of blocked countries (in- 
cluding Italy) for the distribution of the latter’s 
merchandise in the United States. The Treasury 
Department has not expressed an opinion as to 
whether an agency contract entered into prior to 
the war has been canceled or suspended by the 
war. This point is subject to judicial determina- 
tion, which has not as yet been made. 

Inswrance: As all deliveries are ex vessel in 
bond, United States port, importers do not have 
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to cover insurance. Insurance from point of de- 
livery in United States to buyer will, of course, 
be for buyer’s account. 

Shipping: Transportation to port in Italy and 
shipping arrangements to United States are a 
matter of coordination between the Italian Gov- 
ernment, the Allied Commission, and USCC. An 
office of the USCC is being opened in Rome to 
expedite transactions. 

Further information can be supplied by Com- 
mercial Transactions Staff, U. S. Commercial 
Company, Temporary “T” Building, Washington 
25, D. C., or the New York office of the Trade 
Relations Staff, Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion, 61 Broadway, New York. 


= THE DEPARTMENT = 


Appointment of Officers © 


William T. Phillips as Special Assistant on 
Commodity Policy in the Commodities Division, 
effective July 1, 1945. 

Winthrop G. Brown as Chief of the Division 
of Commercial Policy, effective July 26, 1945. 

John M. Leddy as Adviser on General Com- 
mercial Policy in the Division of Commercial 
Policy, effective August 3, 1945. 


Transfer of Additional War-Shipping 


Functions! 


Purpose. This order is issued to centralize further in 
the Shipping Division the responsibility for shipping 
activities of the Department. 

1 Functions transferred. The functions relating to war 
shipping and representation of the Department before the 
Combined Shipping Adjustment Board, the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, the War Production Board, the 
War Shipping Administration, and other departments 
and agencies, in connection with shipping requirements 
and requests for allocations for shipping submitted by 
other divisions of the Department, are hereby transferred 
from the Commodities Division of the Office of Interna- 
tional Trade Policy to the Shipping Division of the Office 
of Transport and Communications Policy. 

2 Personnel, records, and equipment. The positions al- 
lotted for the performance of the functions specified above 
and the incumbents thereof, together with the pertinent 
records and equipment, are also hereby transferred. 

3 Departmental orders amended. Departmental Order 
1301 of December 20, 1944, Departmental Order 1319 of 
April 26, 1945, and any other orders in conflict herewith, 
are accordingly amended. 


1 Departmental Order 1332, dated and effective Aug. 
8, 1945. 
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Status of Countries 


In Relation to the War, August 12, 1945 





Compiled by KATHARINE ELIZABETH CRANE 





Any Oorrections or Omissions Should Be Reported to 
Dr. Orane, Division of Research and Publication 


Taste I. Countries at War 

Taste II. Signatories of the Declaration by 
United Nations, January 1, 1942, 
and Adherents to the Declaration 

Tasip ITI. Signatories to the Charter of the 
United Nations 

Taste IV. Countries in a State of Armistice 
Relations and in a State of Sur- 
render. 

Tastze YV. Status of Countries in Relation to 
the War (Summary) 


TABLE I 
Countries aT War 


The table which appears below contains an in- 
dication of the relations of the countries which 
are at war with one another, with the dates of the 
declarations of war and severances of diplomatic 
relations. The table includes the names of only 
such countries as are named in the table of con- 
tents of the January 1, 1945 issue of the For- 
eign Service List, published by the Department 
of State. Thus the table does not include any 
indication of declarations of war or similar actions 
of the Netherlands Indies, various units of the 
British colonial empire, the governmental author- 
ities in control of Albania, etc. 

The table is intended to be an informal guide and 
does not purport to be definitive from the point of 
view of international law. The term Aais, which 
is used in some declarations of war, is understood, 


for the purposes of this table, to include Germany, 
Italy, and Japan (signatories of the Tripartite 
Pact of Sept. 27, 1940), and Bulgaria, Hungary, 
and Rumania (adherents to the Tripartite Pact), 
A few questions of interpretation have been settled 
in what appears to be a reasonable manner, as indi- 
cated in the notes. 

The left-hand column contains the names of 
countries which have signed or adhered to the 
Declaration by United: Nations or whose repre- 
sentatives signed the Charter of the United Na- 
tions (in CAPITAL letters) and those countries 
which, after an armistice, have declared war 
against one or more of the Axis countries, 

The upper row contains the names of countries 
which are at war with, or in a state of severed 
diplomatic relations with, one or more of the coun- 
tries named in the left-hand column. 

The date given in each case (except the dates in 
parentheses) is the effective date (or what appears 


to be the effective date) of the action; e. g., ifa— 
country (or its diplomatic representative at Wash- 
ington) announced on one date that it was or would 


be at war with a second country as of another date, 
the latter date is given. Dates in parentheses, how- 


ever, are the dates of the announcements in cases 


in which the effective dates are not specified in the 
announcements. Where two dates are given, or & 


date and a footnote reference, they are given in 


order corresponding to that of the “I” and “u”. 


It is to be noted that a state of war technically. 


continues to exist between two countries until it 
is ended by a treaty of peace or by one of the 
other acts of government which in the past have 
terminated wars. 
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WAR indicates that the countries are at war; 
BEL indicates a “state of belligerency” ; 
sev indicates that the countries are in a state of sev- 


ered diplomatic relations (or a state which 
appears to be that of severed diplomatic 
relations) ; 

1 following WAR, BEL, or sev indicates that the 
country named in the left-hand column declared 
war against (or engaged in hostilities against or 
took similar action which appears to constitute 


Key 


a state of war against) or severed diplomatic 
relations with (or took action in the nature of 
a severance of diplomatic relations with) the 
country named in the upper row; 

u indicates that the country in the upper row took 
corresponding action against the country named 
in the left-hand column. 

In cases in which both 1 and u appear, they are given in 
chronological order. 
Letters in parentheses refer to notes below the table. 





Taste I. Countries at War 









































Bulgaria oe ees Finland | France | Germany| Hungary| Italy Japan | Rumania a 
AMERICA, | WAR-ul |___-...-- sev-l sev-u | WAR-ul} WAR-ul | WAR-ul | WAR-ul | WAR-ul | WAR-u 
UNITED |(12/13/41) 6/30/44 11/8/42 | 12/11/41 |(12/12/41)| 12/11/41 | 12/7/41 |(12/12/41)| 1/25/42 
STATES | (6/5/42) (12/11/41)| (6/5/42) |(12/11/41)| (12/8/41) | (6/5/42) 
OF. 
SAGE We b> 20h 4 bic cccccu a ccoksc sev-] WAR-1 pn aes Sea WAR-1 es Nao 
TINA. (2/4/44) (2/4/44) | 3/27/45 | (2/4/44) 3/27/45 (2/4/44) 
AUSTRALIA|} WAR-l |.-------- WAR-I |_-------- WAR-1 | WAR-1 | WAR-1 | WAR-lu| WAR-1 | WAR-1 
1/6/42 12/8/41 (9/3/39) | 12/8/41 6/11/40 | 12/8/41 12/8/41 | 3/2/42 
(b) 
BELGIUM-.-| sev—ul sev—u sev-l sev-u | WAR-ul| sev-1 WAR-1 |} WAR-1 SO0E: Vnoniine 
(3/4/41) | 7/15/40 | (6/29/41) | 9/5/40 (c) (d) (11/23/40)| (12/20/41) (e) 
3/5/41 





(a) Although the name of Denmark appears in 
the upper row, it may be pointed out that that 
country was invaded by the Germans on April 9, 
1940 and after that date the Government of Den- 
mark was regarded by the Government of the 
United States as “a government which is patently 
acting under duress and which is in no sense a free 
agent” (DePaRTMENT oF STaTE BuLuetin, Apr. 19, 
1941, p. 470). On January 2, 1942, following an 
invitation of the President of the United States 
and the British Prime Minister to sign the Decla- 
ration by United Nations, the Danish Minister to 
the United States made the following declara- 
tion: “The Danish Government in occupied Den- 
mark, from which it had no means of escaping, is 
under German duress and thus is not free to sign 
the Declaration by United Nations of January 1, 
1942. . . . Danes in the free world feel pledged to 
contribute the best of their efforts in the common 
struggle for victory over Hitlerism, adhering to 
the principles of the Declaration of January 1, 
1942, as if the Declaration had been signed by a 

Danish Government”. In a note of June 5, 
1945 Denmark was invited to occupy a seat in the 
wigs Mee gagne = at San Wienslece. 

ccording to a te 
1941 from the Paget 


of December 17, 
erican Legation at Stockholm, 


the Japanese Chargé at Stockholm was reported, 
in a Stockholm newspaper, to have stated that 
Japan considered itself at war with Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa as well as with the United States and Great 
Britain. 

() Germany invaded Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands on May 9-10, 1940. No record 
has been found of a formal declaration of war 
between Germany and Belgium. On May 10, 1940, 
however, the Belgian Government dealaned in a 
note to foreign governments that the Belgian 
Army would defend Belgian national territo 
with all its force. On December 20, 1941 the Bel- 

ian Ambassador at Washington informed the 

retary of State of a Belgian proclamation that 

war “exists” between Belgium and Japan, as it 
“already exists with Germany and Italy. 

(d) No record of a formal severance of diplo- 
matic relations has been found, but according to 
telegrams from the American Minister at Buda- 
pest the Belgian Minister departed on April 11, 
1941 under instructions from his Government. 

(e) According to a telegram from the American 
Minister at Bucharest, the Belgian Minister de- 
parted on February 14, 1941. A despatch of Feb- 
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ruary 28, 1941 from the American Minister to 
Rumania, in reporting the departure of the Bel- 
gian Minister from Bucharest, stated that the Bel- 
gian Minister indicated that this was not a “rup- 
ture” of relations. The note by which the Belgian 
Minister informed the Rumanian Government of 
his approaching departure explained that he was 
dealled to other functions.” He also added the 
information that, after his departure, the affairs 
of his ar would be conducted by the Minister 
of the United States until other disposition was 
made by his Government. 

(f) A telegram of April 27, 1943 from the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Bolivia to the Secretar 
of State of the United States reads in part as fol- 
lows ve translation) :“In harmony with the decree 
issued by my Government on the 7th day of the 
current month and year declaring a state of war 
between Bolivia and the nations of the Axis 
Bolivia formally adheres by means of this com- 


munication to the declaration of the United Na- 
tions.” On November 26, 1943 the Bolivian Con- 
gress approved Bolivia’s adherence to the Declara- 
tion by United Nations, and it sanctioned the 
Bolivian decree of April 7, 1943 by which a state 
of war was declared to exist between Bolivia and 


the Axis powers. A Bolivian decree form 
declaring that Bolivia is at war with the Axis 
powers was issued on December 4, 1943. 

(g) According to a telegram of December 17, 
1941 from the American Legation at Stockholm, 
the Japanese Chargé at Stockholm was reported, 
in a Stockholm newspaper, to have stated that 
Japan considered itself at war with Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa as well as with the United States and Great 
Britain. | 

(Ah) A declaration which was broadcast from 
London on December 9, 1941 by the Minister of 
State in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
Czechoslovak Government stated: “The Czecho 
slovak Government proclaims that every country 
waging war against the British Empire and the 
Soviet Union or against the United States of 
America, becomes, automatically, and with all the 
relevant implications, an enemy of the Czecho 
slovak Republic”. Czechoslovakia is indicated it 
the table as being at war with Bulgaria and That 
land, although neither of them was at war with 
the British Empire, the Soviet Union, or the 
United States until after December 9, 1941. A 
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document dated London, December 16, 1941, and 
described in a note of October 20, 1943 from the 
Czechoslovak Embassy at Washington as “the 
official text of the Declaration of a State of War”, 
reads in part as follows: “I hereby proclaim that 
the Czechoslovak Republic is in a state of war with 
all countries which are in a state of war with Great 
Britain, the Union of the Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics or the United States of America, and that the 
state of war between the Czechoslovak Republic on 
one side, Germany and Hungary on the other, has 
been in existence since the moment when the Gov- 
ernments of these countries committed acts of 
violence against the security, independence and 
territorial integrity of the Republic”. A note of 
February 28, 1944 from the Acting Czechoslovak 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to the American Em- 
bassy near the Czechoslovak Government in Lon- 
don reads in part as follows: “As in various pub- 
lications issued by the United Nations, including 
official publications, the period from which the 
Eeochoslovek Republic has been in a state of war 
with Germany and her Allies is variously indi- 
cated, I regard it as desirable to place on record 
that, under the terms of the declaration of the 
President of the Republic of December 16th, 1941, 
a copy of which I enclose, the state of war between 
the Czechoslovak Republic and Germany has been 
in existence since September 17th, 1938, and be- 
tween the Czechoslovak Republic and Hungary 
since October 7th, 1938, i. e., from the moment 
when the Governments of these countries com- 
mitted acts of violence against the security, inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic”. The note added that the 


“Czechoslovak Republic has been in a state of 
war with Bulgaria, Finland, Italy, Japan and 
Rumania since December 16th, 1941”. No men- 


tion was made of Thailand. 


(¢) Dominican official representatives in France 
were recalled on November 11, 1942. Relations 
between the two countries are considered “vir- 
tually broken”. 

(j) A communication of February 7, 1945, from 
the Ambassador of Ecuador regarding the ad- 
herence of Ecuador to the Declaration by United 
Nations, reads in part as follows: “my Govern- 
ment declared on February 2, 1945, that between 
Ecuador and Japan there has existed and does 
exist a state of war starting on December 7, 1941.” 

(k) According to the January 7, 1942 issue of 
Progrés Egyptien, the Under Secretary of the 
Egyptian Foreign Office said: “Strictly speaking 
a rupture of Solametie relations between the 
Egyptian Government and the Government of 
Vichy has not taken place. It is simply an in- 
terruption or cessation of these relations. This 
measure aims only at the official representation of 
the Government of Vichy, it does not imply an 
modification of the status of French nationals”. 
Egypt formally severed diplomatic relations on 
July 18, 1944. 

(2) Date uncertain; apparently March 5, 1942 
or earlier. 

(m) In a statement dated March 3, 1945 Pre- 
mier Paasikivi of Finland declared that a “state 
of war exists between Finland and Germany since 
September 15”. 

m) On December 8, 1941 a statement was is- 
sued from the Free French headquarters in Lon- 
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don declaring that the French National Commit- do hereby proclaim that war has broken out be 


tee had met under the chairmanship of General 
de Gaulle and that “it was decided that a state 
of war existed between the French territories, 


French naval and land forces and Japan”. 


(0) Bulgaria announced on April 24, 1941 that 
a state of war existed in those areas of Greece and 


Yugoslavia occupied by Bulgarian troops. 


(p) Italy attacked Greece on October 28, 1940. 


(q) In a note of June 30; 1945 to the Depart- 
ment of State the Greek Ambassador stated that 
the Greek Government through the Swedish Em- 
bassy’at Tokyo had officially notified the Japanese 
Government that a state of war exists between 


Greece and Japan as of December 8, 1941. 


(r) Separate announcements, to accord with 
various actions taken by the United Kingdom, 
were published in the Gazette of India. For ex- 
e announcement 


ample, as 
es as follows: “I, Victor Alexander John 
Marquess of Linlithgow, Governor-General o 


India and son 10a 
satisfied thereof by 


rds Germany, 


f 
ice-Admiral therein, being 
information received by me, 


tween His 


ajesty and Germany”. 


(s) The German Minister to Luxembourg in- 
formed the Luxembourg Foreign Office on 
10, 1940, that “the Government of the Reich # 
forced to extend to Luxembourg territory the mili- 
tary operations started upon”. The Luxem 
Government has on various occasions indica 
that it is fighting for the independence of the 
country, and in a note of September 8, 1942 to the 


Secreta 


the Axis powers. 


one A statement issued by the Mexican Foreigi 
ce on December 23, 1941 relating to the dec 


ration of war by Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 


of State the Minister of Luxembourg 
at Washington stated that the Luxembourg Gov- 
ernment considered itself in a state of war with 


mania against the United States reads in part as 


follows (in translation) : “ 


. the Government ; 


of Mexico has resolved to declare its diplomati¢ 


relations with those nations to be severed. 


As regards Rumania, it may be said that Mexico 
has no treaty of friendship with that country nor 
do diplomatic relations with it exist”. 
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(u) In a note of April 2, 1943 to the Depart- 
ment of State the Netherlands Ambassador stated 
that the severance of diplomatic relations between 
the Netherlands and Denmark must be considered 
to have become effective on May 10, 1940. Ina 
telegram of July 17, 1940 to the Department of 
State the American Legation at Copenhagen, 
however, reported that the Danish Government 
had that morning confirmed reports of the recall 
of the Danish — representatives from 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Norway. The 
Danish Foreign Office added that the activities of 
these offices had ended as of July 15. 

(») ——— invaded Beigium, Luxembourg 
and the Netherlands on May 9-10, 1940. No record 
has been found of a formal declaration of war 
between Germany and Belgium. On May 10, 1940, 
however, the Belgian Government declared in a 
note to foreign governments that the Belgian Arm 
would defend Baivian national territory with a 
its force. On December 20, 1941 the Belgian Am- 
bassador at Washington informed the Binstery 
of State of a Belgian proclamation that war 
“exists” between Belgium and Japan, as it “already 
exists with Germany and Italy”. 

(w) The Netherlands Chargé at en ea in- 
formed the Hungarian Foreign Office on April 9, 
1941 that he had been instructed by his Govern- 
ment to leave Hungary. According to a note of 
April 2, 1943 from the Netherlands Ambassador 
at Washington to the Department of State, the 
Netherlands Chargé at Budapest left Hungary on 
April 9, 1941, and the Ambassador informed the 
Department that the decision of the Netherlands 
Government to sever diplomatic relations with the 
Hungarian Government was made on April 8, 1941. 
A telegram of April 11, 1941 from the American 
Legation at Budapest to the Department stated 
that the Netherlands Chargé left Budapest for 
Moscow at noon on April 11. 


(w) According to a telegram of December 17, 
1941 from the American Legation at Stockholm, 
the Japanese Chargé at Stockholm was reported, 
in a Stockholm newspaper, to have stated that 
Japan considered itself at war with Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa as well as with the United States and Great 
Britain. 

(y) Nicaraguan newspapers of December 9, 
1941 printed a manifesto of the President of Nica- 
ragua declaring that the Nicaraguan Government 
“finds itself under the necessity of considering 
Nicaragua in a state of war ‘de hecho’ with Japan 
pening the legal declaration of such status by the 

ational Congress” (translation). On the same 
date the Nicaraguan Congress resolved that “From 
the eighth day of the current month a state of war 
has existed between the Republic of Nicaragua 
and the Empire of Japan” (translation). The 
President of Nicaragua signed the resolution on 
December 10. The American Minister at Mana- 
gua telegraphed to the Department on December 
11 as follows: “Minister of Foreign Affairs in-~ 
forms me that a formal declaration of war against 
Japan has been passed by Co has been 
signed by President Somoza and is in effect today.” 

(z) In a memorandum of October 26, 1944 ta 
the Department of State the se Ambas- 
sador stated that the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Norway and Denmark must be con~ 
sidered to have become effective on May 9, 1940, 
In a telegram of July 17, 1940 to the Department 
of State the American Legation at Copenhagen, 
however, reported that the Danish Government 


had that morning confirmed reports of the recall of 
the Danish diplomatic representatives from Bel- 
ium, the Netherlands, and Norway. The Danish 
oreign Office added that the activities of these 
offices had ended as of July 15. 


(aa) Germany attacked Norway on the night of 
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April 8-9, 1940. The April 26, 1940 issue of the 
Reichsgesetzblatt, teil 1, no. 74, p. 677, contains a 
decree of the Fiihrer for the Exercising of Gov- 
ernmental Authority in Norway, April 24, 1940, 
which reads as follows (in translation): “The 
Nygaardsvold [Premier of Norway] Government 
through its proclamation and conduct, as well as 
the military fighting that is taking place as a re- 
sult of its will, has created a state of war between 
Norway and the German Reich”. In an undated 
telegram received by the Department of State on 
April 9, 1940 at 12 :04 a. m., the American Minister 
at Oslo (Mrs. Harriman) stated: “Foreign Min- 
ister informsme ... that Norway is at war with 
Germany”. A telegram of April 11, 1940 from 
the American Legation at Stockholm reported 
that Mrs. Harriman had stated in a telephone con- 
versation at 3:30 p. m. “that the Norwegian For- 
eign Minister had told her that Norway has not 
declared war on Germany but at the same time as 
Norway had been attacked she considers herself 
at war”. Ina telegram of April 29 the American 
Legation at Stockholm stated that a declaration 
issued by the Norwegian Government declared 
that the “Norwegian ekcamendl has been aware 
of this state of war ever since night between April 
eighth and ninth”. 

(6b) No record of a formal severance of diplo- 
matic relations has been found, but on June 13, 
1940 the diplomatic representative of Norway left 
Rome. In a memorandum of October 26, 1940 the 
Norwegian Ambassador stated that from the 
“Norwegian side, however, the relations are con- 
sidered broken on June 11, 1940”. ' 

(cc) A telegram of July 7, 1945 from the Amer- 
ican Embassy at Oslo reported that on July 6 the 
Norwegian Government, with the approval of the 
Storting, had issued a declaration which reads in 
part as follows: “Hostilities have existed between 


Japan and Norway ever since December 7, 1941. 
Until now neither the Norwegian nor Japanese 


Government has declared formally a state of war 


exists between Norway and Japan. The Nor- 
wegian Government considered it correct to wait 
until again on Norwegian soil to make a formal 
declaration.” 

(dd) No record of a formal severance of diplo- 
matic relations has been found, but, according toa 
note of September 20, 1944 from the Norwegian 
Embassy at Washington, the Norwegian Minister 
to Rumania, who was also accredited to Yi 
slavia, left Bucharest on February 20, 1941 to ta 
up his residence at Belgrade. 

(ee) On April 26, 1943 the Soviet Government 
sent to the Polish Embassy at Moscow a note, dated 
April 25, in which it announced the decision “to 
suspend its relations with the Polish Government.” 

(ff) German troops invaded Poland on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939. No record of a formal declaration of 
war has been found, but a proclamation issued by 


Hitler to the German armed forces and broadcast 


on September 1, 1939 reads in part as follows (in 


translation) : “The Polish State has refused the 
peaceful arrangement of neighborly relations 


striven for by me; instead it has appealed to arms 


To put an end to these mad doings no other — 
means are left me than from now on to pit force — 


against force.” . 


_ (gg) In a note of December 24, 1940 to the — 
Hungarian Government the Polish Minister at — 
Budapest referred to the note of December 7, 1940 


from the Hungarian Government requesting that 
the necessary measures be taken to end all activities 


of the Polish Legation at Budapest, and he in- % 
formed the Hungarian Government that he had — 


consulted his Government and had received per- 


tinent instructions and that the Polish Legation at — 
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SOCIAL- 

IST RE- 
PUBLIC. 

UNION OF | WAR-1 |_-.------- WAR-1 sev-l WAR-1 | WAR-1 | WAR-1 | WAR-lu|} WAR-1 | WAR-1 
SOUTH | 12/13/41 12/8/41 | 4/23/42 9/6/39 12/8/41 | 6/11/40 | 12/8/41 | 12/8/41 | 1/25/42 
AFRICA. (kk) 

UNION OF | WAR-1 sev—u WAR sev-u | WAR-u | WAR-u | WAR-u| WAR-1 | WAR-u |___--_--- 
SOVIET) 9/5/44 | (6/26/41) (mm) (6/30/41) | 6/22/41 | 6/27/41 | 6/22/41 8/9/45 6/22/41 
SOCIAL- (nn) 

IST RE- 
PUBLICS() 

UNITED | WAR-ul |__-.------ WAR-1 sev—u WAR-!1 | WAR-! | WAR-ul | WAR-ul|} WAR-1 | WAR-ul 
KIN G- |(12/13/41) 12/7/41 (00) 9/3/39 12/7/41 | 6/11/40 | 12/7/41 | 12/7/41 | 1/25/42 
DOM. 12/13/41 6/11/40 | (12/8/41) 1/25/42 

> et RES PORE ae Reider ct sev—l WAR-1 sev—u sev-l Waid 4.355. 

(5/12/43) | 2/22/45 | (5/4/42) 1/25/42 | 2/22/45 

EI ee UO Be dadin ccc dn dhinevdieilanendmnseeuieediel BEL-1 |..------.- sev-1 BA 4k. koe 
LA, 2/14/45 12/31/41 | 2/14/45 

YUGOSLA- | WAR-ul |___------ sev-l sev-u | WAR-u | WAR-ul| WAR-u | WAR-1 Seek 
VIA. (pp) (8/22/41) | 8/22/41 4/6/41 (pp) (4/6/41) | 12/7/41 5/9/41 

4/6/41 4/10/41 






































Budapest would cease its activities on January 1, 
1941. 

(hh) No record of a formal severance of diplo- 
matic relations has been found, but on June 13, 
1940 the diplomatic representative of Poland left 
Rome. On June 13 the Polish Ambassador at 
Washington informed an officer of the Depart- 
ment of State that according to a telegram he had 
received from his Government “the relationship 
between the Polish and the Italian Governments 
would be similar to that between the British and 
the French Governments on the one hand and the 
Soviet Government on the other hand during the 
recent period when the French and the British 
Ambassadors were absent from their posts at 
Moscow.” 

(zi) The departure of the Polish diplomatic 
and consular representatives in Rumania was char- 
acterized in the Polish Embassy’s note to the For- 
eign Office as a “suspension” of Polish-Rumanian 
relations. 


Z 

(jj) About February 1942 the Italian Legation 
at Jidda was closed at the request of the Saudi 
Arabian Government but with the explicit state- 
ment by the Saudi Arabian Government that the 
removal of the Italian Legation personnel did not 
constitute a rupture of diplomatic relations. 

(kk) According to a telegram of December 17, 
1941 from the American Legation at Stockholm, 
the Japanese Chargé at Stockholm was reported, 
in a Stockholm newspaper, to have stated that 
Japan considered itself at war with Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa as well as with the United States and Great 
Britain. 

(WZ) On April 26, 1943 the Soviet Government 
sent to the Polish Embassy at Moscow a note, dated 
April 25, in which it announced the decision “to 
suspend its relations with the Polish Government”. 

(mm) A statement of the Finnish Government 
to the press concerning the announcement made by 
the Prime Minister of Finland in the session of the 
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Diet, June 25, 1941, reads as follows (in transla- 
tion furnished by the Finnish Government) : 
“Prime Minister Rangell made a review of the 

resent situation and the facts which had led to it. 
The Prime Minister stated that Finland became 
the object of an aggression from the part of the 
Soviet Union on the morning, June 25th, when the 
Soviet Union began military operations against 
Finland, on account of which Finland has resorted 
to self-defense with all military means in her 
power. 

“Having heard this the Prime Minister’s state- 
ment the Diet unanimously gave the Government 
their full votes of confidence.” 

(nn) Rumania attacked certain Soviet territory 
on June 22, 1941 with a view to repossessing it. No 
record of a formal declaration of war has been 
found. On June 22 General Antonescu, Chief of 
the Rumanian State, issued a proclamation to the 
Rumanian Army, which reads in part as follows 
(in translation) : “Fight for the liberation of our 
brothers of Bessarabia and Bucovina Vic- 
tory will be ours. On to battle”. In a proclama- 
tion to the Nation on the same day he said “I call 
you to battle The holy war has begun”. 

(00) On July 5, 1940 the American Embassy in 
France Poe to the Department of State that 
orders had been sent recalling the French Chargé 
at London. In a telegram of July 7, 1940 the 
American Embassy at London informed the De- 
ae of State (1) that the French Chargé on 

uly 7 informally advised the British Foreign 
Office of the severance of relations and (2) that on 
July 8 the French Chargé would deliver a formal 
note. 

(pp) Bulgaria and Hungary are declared by the 
Yugoslav Government to have participated in the 
German attack of early April 1941 upon Yugo- 
slavia. Bulgaria announced on April 24, 1941 that 
a state of war existed in those areas of Greece and 
Yugoslavia occupied by Bulgarian troops. Ad- 
miral Horthy’s command of April 10, 1941 to the 
aneperes Army reads in part as follows (in 
trans ee) “Duty again calls us to hasten to help 
such of our Hungarian blood as were detached from 
us. ... Forward, to the thousand-year frontier 
to the south !” 


TABLE II 


SIGNATORIES OF THE DECLARATION BY UntrTepD Na- 
TIONS, JANUARY 1, 1942, anp ADHERENTS TO THE 
DECLARATION 4 


SIGNATORIES 
America, United States of Canada 
Australia China 
Belgium Costa Rica 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 








Cuba New Zealand 
Czechoslovakia Nicaragua 
Dominican Republic Norway 
BE Salvador Panama 
Greece Poland 
Guatemala Union of South Africa 
Haiti Union of Soviet Socialist 
Honduras Republics 
India United Kingdom 
Luxembourg Yugoslavia 
Netherlands 
ADHERENTS 
v ediclal Sepea 
Country Date of notification tative of the 
of adherence counties — 
the Declaration 
IN iiss scoh shite nigtew ip sain Apr. 27,1943 | May 5, 1943 
LS SES A Feb. 8, 1943% Apr. 10, 1943 
SRG S Sia aera nm: Feb. 12,1945 | Feb. 14, 1945 
SR cin tins win na Dec. 22,1943 | Jan. 17, 1944 
ith di temininctclesiain Feb. 7, 1945 | Feb. 14, 1945 
SRG a a a a pT Feb. 27,1945 | Feb. 28, 1945 
RS Se July 28,1942 | Mar. 7, 1944 
RRL an MMR Sb Dec. 26, 1944 | Jan. 1, 1945 
pS REET oe CE tale Sept. 10, 1943 ¢ Sept. 14, 1943 
PR isk cnmtin ond havicneicte Jan. 16,1943 | Apr. 10, 1943 
IN oo aint nice Mar. 1,1945 | Apr. 12, 1945 
NG hats sch aici Feb. 26, 1944 | Apr. 10, 1944 
Tae Cait oe apa June 5, 1942 | June 14, 1942 
NIN iti dim gin icon Feb. 12,1945 | Feb. 14, 1945 
PR iW Sciieewntiwpoksnniris Feb. 11, 1945 | Feb. 14, 1945 
Philippine Common- 
aw jue -tbieg otis ee its June 10, 1942 | June 14, 1942 
Saudi Arabia_....-.-.--- Mar. 1, 1945 | Apr. 12, 1945 
Nii tan ew esi Mar. 1,1945 | Apr. 12, 1945 
Ms Panic vinié aciaiate Feb. 24,1945 | Feb. 28, 1945 
WI orb sn cone unnned Feb. 23, 1945 | Feb. 24, 1945 
IRS oi sisi. einen ee Feb. 16,1945 | Feb. 20, 1945 











* A press release of the Department of State which was - 
issued on June 11, 1943 in connection with the publication 
of the Draft Agreement for a United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration listed Iceland and certain 
other countries as ‘nations associated with the United 


Nations in this war” (DEPARTMENT oF Stats BULLETIN, © 


June 12, 1943, p. 524). The other countries so listed at 
that time have since that date all declared war and adhered 
to the Declaration by United Nations. 

> The Brazilian notification, a note of Feb. 8, 1943 from 
the Brazilian Ambassador at Washington to the Secretary 
of State, stated, in translation, ‘“. . . by act of the 6th of 
this month Brazil declared formal adherence to the Decla- 
ration of the United Nations’’. 

¢ The Iranian notification, a note of Sept. 10, 1943 from 


the Iranian Minister at Washington, stated, “... by 


act of the 9th day of this month Iran deciares the existence 
of a state of war with Germany and formally adheres to 
the Declaration of the United Nations”. 
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TABLE III 


SIGNATORIES TO THE CHARTER OF THE UNITED Nations * 


Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Uruguay 
Republic Venezuela 
Union of South Africa Yugoslavia 


* According to article 110 of the Charter, the Charter 
“shall come into force upon the deposit of ratifications 
by the Republic of China, France, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and the United States of America, 
and by a majority of the other signatory states. A proto- 
col of the ratifications deposited shall thereupon be drawn 
up by the Government of the United States of America 
which shall communicate copies thereof to all the sig- 
natory states”. The Department of State has been in- 
formed that on July 6, 1945 the National Congress of 
Nicaragua and the President approved the Charter, and 
certain other countries have taken similar action; but 
at this date (Aug. 12, 1945) no state except the United 
States of America has deposited a formal instrument of 
ratification. The date of that ratification and of deposit 
is Aug. 8, 1945. 

>Poland was not represented at the United Natioas 
Conference at San Francisco, but provision was made 
for the Charter to be signed at a later date by Poland 
as an original power. 


TABLE IV 


Countries IN A StTaTe OF ARMISTICE RELATIONS AND IN A STATE OF SURRENDER 


China Ethiopia 
Union of Soviet Greece 
Socialist Republics Guatemala 
United Kingdom Haiti 
United States Honduras 
France India 
Argentina Iran 
Australia Iraq 
Belgium * Lebanon 
Bolivia Liberia 
Brazil Luxembourg 
Byelorussian Soviet Mexico 
Socialist Republic Netherlands 
Canada New Zealand 
Chile Nicaragua 
Colombia Norway 
Costa Rica Panama 
Cuba Paraguay 
Czechoslovakia Peru 
Denmark Philippine Commonwealth 
Dominican Republic Poland’ 
Ecuador Saudi Arabia 
. Egypt Syria 
El Salvador Turkey 
France 


An armistice between France and Germany was 
signed on June 22, 1940, 6: 50 p. m., German sum- 
mertime. Article XXIII provided that the armis- 
tice “becomes effective as soon as the French Gov- 
ernment also has reached an agreement with the 
Italian Government regarding cessation of hos- 
tilities” and that “Hostilities will be stopped six 
hours after the moment at which the Italian Gov- 
ernment has notified the German Government of 
conclusion of its agreement” (translation trans- 
mitted by the Associated Press in Berlin and pub- 
lished in certain American newspapers on June 
26, 1940). 

An armistice between France and Italy was 
signed on June 24, 1940, 7:15 p. m., Rome time. 
Article XXV provided that the armistice “will be- 
come effective upon signature” and that “Hostil- 
ities will cease . . . six hours from the moment in 
which the Italian Government communicates to 
the German Government the conclusion of this 
agreement” (same source). 

The Italian Government notified the German 


Government on June 24, 1940, 7:35 p. m., Rome 
time, of the signing of the French-Italian armis- 
tice. Hostilities accordingly ceased on June 25, 
1940, 1: 35 a. m., Rome time (12: 35 a. m., French 
time). 
Italy 

An announcement which was issued by the 
Allied headquarters in North Africa at noon on 
September 8, 1943 and which was read over the 
radio by General Eisenhower beginning at noon 
on September 8, 1943 reads in part as follows: 
“Some weeks ago the Italian Government made an 
approach to the British and American Govern- 
ments with a view to concluding an armistice. . . . 
The Armistice was signed .. . on September third, 
but it was agreed ... that the Armistice should 
come into force at a moment most favorable for 
the Allies, ... That moment has now arrived. . . .” 


Rumania 
An armistice between Rumania and the United 
States, the Soviet Union, and the United Kingdom 
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“acting in the interests of all the United Nations” 
was signed at Moscow on September 12, 1944. “As 
from August 24, 1944, at four a. m., Rumania has 
entirely discontinued military operations against 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in all 
theaters of war, has withdrawn from the war 
against the United Nations, has broken off rela- 
tions with Germany and her satellites, has entered 
the war and will wage war on the side of the Allied 
Powers against Germany and Hungary” (text 
published in the Department or State Bu.ietin 
of September 17, 1944). 


Finland 

An armistice between Finland and the United 
Kingdom and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics “acting on behalf of all the United Nations 
at war with Finland” was signed at Moscow on 
September 19, 1944. “In connexion with the cessa- 
tion of military activities on the part of Finland 
on the 4th September, 1944, and on the part of 
the Soviet Union on the 5th September, 1944, Fin- 
land undertakes to withdraw her troops behind 
the line of the Soviet-Finnish frontier of 1940” 
(text published by the British Government as 
Command Paper 6586, and reprinted in the Dr- 
PARTMENT OF Strate Buuietin of February 18, 
1945). 


Bulgaria 

An armistice between Bulgaria and the United 
States, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
and the United Kingdom “acting on behalf of all 
the United Nations at war with Bulgaria” was 
signed at Moscow on October 28, 1944. “Bulgaria, 
having ceased hostilities with the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics on September 9 and severed 
relations with Germany on September 6 and with 
Hungary on September 26, has ceased hostilities 
against all the other United Nations” (text pub- 
lished in the Department or State Buiwertin of 
October 29, 1944 with later corrections in the issue 
of November 19). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BULLETIN 


Hungary 

An armistice between “Provisional National] 
Government of Hungary”, and the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States “act. 
ing on behalf of all the United Nations which are 
in a state of war with Hungary” was signed at 
Moscow on January 20, 1945. “Hungary has with. 
drawn from the war against the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and other United Nations, in- 
cluding Czechoslovakia, has severed all relations 
with Germany and has declared war on Germany” 
(text published in the DerpartTMEnT or Strate But 
LETIN of January 21, 1945). 

Germany 

At 6: 30 p. m. on May 4, 1945 the German Com- 
mand signed an Instrument of Surrender whereby 
it agreed to surrender unconditionally all German 
armed forces in Holland, in northwest Ge 
including the Frisian Islands and Heligoland and 
all other islands, in Schleswig-Holstein, and in 
Denmark; and all naval ships in these areas. “All 
hostilities on land, on sea, or in the air by German 
forces in the above areas to cease at 0800 hrs. Brit- 
ish Double Summer Time on Saturday 5 May 
1945,” 

At 2:41 a.m. on May 7, 1945 at Rheims, France, 
the German High Command in an Act of Military 
Surrender surrendered “unconditionally to the 
Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force 
and simultaneously to the Soviet High Command 
all forces on land, sea, and in the air who are at 
this date under German control”. It was provided 
that active operations cease “at 2301 hours Central 
European time on 8 May”. At Berlin, Germany, 
on May 8, 1945 the German High Command signed 
a similar Act of Military Surrender whereby it 
surrendered “unconditionally to the Supreme 
Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force and, si- 
multaneously to the Supreme High Command of 
the Red Army” (texts of all three documents pub 
lished in the Department or Strate Buuzerin of 
July 22, 1945). 


KEY TO TABLE V 


A—Governments or authorities associated with the United Nations in the war. 


a—In a state of armistice relations. 
B—lIn a “state of belligerency’’. 
C—In a status of co-belligerency. 
s—In a state of surrender relations. 


U—Signatory or adherent to the Declaration by United Nations or Signatory to the Charter of the United Nations. — 


W—At war, either by formal declaration or de facto. 


Letters enclosed in parentheses indicate that the situation is open to different interpretations; for details see the foregoing 


tables. 
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TABLE V 
Status or CounTrigs In RELATION TO THE War (SuMMARY) 














America, United States of_.....-------- U 
Argentina_-.-------------------------- U 
_ Australia... -------------------------- U 
Belgium. ---------------------------- U 
0S Rear. ee Seemann wey ee Ae U 
ie... vctawdeswenwhint a honebniane U 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. _U 
CED, ..... Siikinnwsayiannennwknmelhe® U 
BE. cs ccdagnde beet es nen wad aigeice U 
NR. ci cincowsgecueyebeablead U 
INS, 0 vkiiinn edie atniaetas will U 
ee OR... cientiinini ke wixemibcihe ge talaiea U 
I saneteattnissiis yo s'il ia musiek teseeiinbom an Mie U 
Czechoslovakia. -..-.-.--------------- U 
mere oe ieee Selec U 
Dominican Republic - ---.---...--------- U 
GR OOE 5 6 iin iim aad 4cxah>sxbhcated wnt U 
Rt nn ckap one dimnbwesmeduabna mat U 
EE OIVEROE os. sane apeodecy eekeeemns U 
PE.  csdéciesnasenceseadanmbnose U 
ND.  ccdil ati pend) Suda eek wad U 
IES FOE CREME ST ipso Se ee U 
tebemeles ... iiiiinncenwiiakanaeewnwas U 
SIE LIE IE A: LOIS SPEAR U 
NOTE BE EGE DEE AT 5 A U 
mend. Lee ove beso aemon A 
DEA... wba owuasiide cide wawaaeauee U 
MLS. oo oiks actin Sh Op Rea eae U 
BN occ wm cig bin'wrebe allied inaaignintengioee dea U 
TS ITC SM FRE ee C 
ON SOE Mee Peat SME TG ER IRR U 
RELIES TI. FE A edi Sie dep MRS U 
ee ES EERAEE LIE DEL GAS SESS U 
Os oc tk Coo dee saidlkoresd U 
ee SELENA DL PERT SOA Fe Sere U 
i U 
RIES IE IE BREET FO ELE U 
Mt eI es So tibia nace U 
iii 68 = es ono ete eee U 
CTE, Me, aT a ee es U 
EE ap a aise PE Bee Samad op PAs U 
Philippine Commonwealth ---_--------- U 
| apcltgaet Raped ao ied iS ple Sette: BL). U 
nD SRS py aint y Pye Caene Hapee esa ate U 
a... si ieeebc aie Vil wade cities U 
IE sais cir eigniin ween nels deen ee U 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic__....U 
Union of South Africa_...........----- U 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics_-_--- U 
Wetted Minebetl. his i Sh aS U 
CG isk cin ices Se beta dk dadlaans U 
ER OPENED Ce AUN oe BH: U 
OLESEN IR SS: U 
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Our Relief Policy for Europe 


PARTICIPANTS 


Josern C. Grew 
Under Secretary of State 


ArcuisALp MacLeisu 
Assistant Secretary of State 


Witiarp THorP 
Deputy to Assistant Secretary 
of State William L. Clayton 


[Released to the press August 11] 


Announcer: Here are headlines from Washing- 
ton: 


Under Secretary of State Joseph Grew Says Relief 
Shipments to Europe Must Be Increased if 
Famine and Chaos Are To Be Averted 
Assistant Secretary of State Archibald MacLeish 
Warns That Democracy May Suffer if Famine 
Rages in Europe This Winter 
Mr. Willard Thorp Says Coal Is Key to Rehabili- 
tation of War-Stricken Europe. 


This is the twenty-sixth in a series of programs 
featuring authoritative statements on “Our 
Foreign Policy” by responsible officers of Govern- 
ment departments, members of Congress, and of- 
ficials of international agencies. These programs 
are broadcast to the people of America by NBC’s 
University of the Air, and to our service men and 
women in all parts of the world through the facili- 
ties of the Armed Forces Radio Service. - 

This time we present the second of a new Limited 
series of broadcasts by the Department of State. 
The subject is “Our Relief Policy for Europe”.? 
Assistant Secretary of State Archibald MacLeish 
will again be chairman. His guests on this pro- 
gram are Under Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew 
and Mr. Willard Thorp, distinguished economist 
who was recently appointed Deputy to William L. 
Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. And now— 


*This program was the second of a new limited series 
of State Department broadcasts arranged by the National 
Broadcasting Company’s University of the Air and broad- 
cast over the NBC network. 

* For an article on “Civilian-Supply Problems in Burope” 
by James A. Stillwell, see Butietin of May 20, 1945, 
p. 917. 





‘Japanese surrender. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE BU 


MacLetsu: This is Archibald MacLeish. The 
attention of the world is fixed today, of course, on 
Before we get into our main 
topic I’d like to ask Under Secretary Grew, who 
has been Acting Secretary for many weeks, to ss 
a word or two about how things stand. 

Grew : There’s not much I can say right now, Mr. 
MacLeish, except that the Japanese have our reply 
to their surrender offer. It’s up to them now. 

MacLeztsu: I might add that this program will 
be interrupted for any important news develop. 
ments. But now to get back to our subject—Relief 
for Europe—an issue of great and growing 
importance to the world. People who think of 
the State Department as interested only in diplo 
matic exchanges between the United States and 
other countries may be surprised that this State 
Department broadcast is devoted to European re- 
lief. Actually, however, the feeding and clothing 
of the peoples of Europe and the restoration of 
their industries and their national economies is @ 
problem of the first importance to the Department. 
It is of the utmost importance that the peoples of 
Europe should have enough to eat and enough to 
wear and that they should reestablish the produc. 
tive activities, industrial and agricultural, by 
which they have earned their livelihood in the 
past and contributed to the common wealth and 
advancement of the world. It is of the utmost 
importance to the future conduct of the foreign 
relations of the United States that the peoples of 
Europe, suffering the consequences of the Nazi 
aggression and the war of liberation should 
know—and should know by deeds as well as 
words—the desire of the people of the United 
States to participate in the labor of recovery. Fi- 
nally, it is essential not only to the national interest 
of this country but also to the realization of 
purposes for which the war was fought, that — 
victory won by arms last spring should not be lost” 
this winter through sickness, misery, and starva- 
tion. The war was fought to realize certain ob- 
jectives of democracy and decency and freedom, 
and democracy and decency and freedom cannot” 
flourish in a world of hungry men and women. 
Democracy is the product not of fear but of hope. — 

I have asked Under Secretary of State Grew 
and Mr. Willard Thorp, Deputy to the Assistant 
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Secretary for economic affairs, to discuss the pres- 
ent state of Europe and the measures planned for 


Sl its relief. I'd like to begin by sacking Mr. Grew 


to outline our general policy on this whole subject. 

Grew: Well, Mr. MacLeish, as far back as 
November 1943 President Roosevelt made it very 
clear that part of our responsibility in this war 
was to help the countries that were ravaged to 
get back on their feet. He told the Army at that 
time that it should take over relief in the liberated 
areas until civilian agencies could move in. 

MacLetsu: President Roosevelt had a keen un- 
derstanding of the importance of relief to the 
war-torn countries. 

Grew: Yes, as President of the one large Allied 
nation that escaped devastation, he felt, as I think 
all of us feel, that as a matter of common decency, 
we must share our food with our Allies. We must 
sell them the things they need to resume a produc- 
tive life once more, even if all this means sacrifices 
on our part. 

MacLetsu: And a good majority of the Ameri- 
can people agree, of course, on this point. I re- 
member a Gallup Poll that was made shortly after 
V-E Day that said seven out of ten Americans 
believed that many Europeans would starve unless 
we sent them food. A majority realized that our 
rations would be reduced if we did send food to 
Europe; nevertheless, 85 percent said they were 
willing to continue putting up with present short- 
ages of butter, meat, sugar, and other rationed 
foods in order to help feed Europe. And 70 
percent said they and their families would even 
be willing to eat one fifth less than they are now 
eating to send more food to Europe. 

Grew: Yes, Americans feel that they must do 
something to help. They are ready to make sacri- 
fices. They have seen plenty of pictures of the 
battle zones and they have demonstrated their 
willingness to help, as Mr. Thorp can tell you. 

Tuorp: I certainly can. The American people 
proved that when UNRRA—the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration—asked 
them to contribute clothing for our European 
Allies. 

MacLetsu: But on the question of food, there 
has of course been some very vocal opposition to 
our sending shipments to Europe, in view of our 
own shortages, hasn’t there? 

Tuore: A good deal of that opposition, Mr. 
MacLeish, stems from a mistaken belief that we 
are simply giving food and supplies away. Now, 
it’s true that some food and help is supplied free, 
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through UNRRA. That agency, which operates 
only in countries with no money, doesn’t demand 
payment in cash from the countries in eastern 
Europe. But in western Europe the liberated na- 
tions, such as France, Holland, and Belgium, 
primarily ask that they be allowed to buy what 
they need. They aren’t asking for charity but 
merely a fair share in the limited and even short 
supply of commodities which are available. They 
have received some help on lend-lease, but they are 
anxious to pay for their own reconstruction. In- 
cidentally, if we get a quick surrender, China will 
become an important relief problem almost imme- 
diately. UNRRA has always expected that relief 
work in China would be one of its major activities, 
but its operations budget included most of the 
Chinese program in the year 1946-47. Any sudden 
ending of the war will unquestionably change that 
time schedule, and the Chinese relief problem be- 
comes another immediate claim on the resources of 
the world. 

MacLetsu: Mr. Grew, you gave us President 
Roosevelt’s stand on relief for the liberated coun- 
tries. This week, of course, President Truman 
strongly reaffirmed that stand. 

Grew: Yes, Mr. MacLeish, and I think the at- 
tention he gave to European relief needs in this 
historic week of the atomic bomb and the Soviet 
declaration of war certainly shows the importance 
of this problem. President Truman pledged that 
in our hour of victory we would not forget the 
plight of our European Allies. 

MacLezisu : I wish you would quote that passage 
from the President’s speech, Mr. Grew. 

Grew: President Truman said: “Any man who 
sees Europe now must realize that victory in a 
great war is not something that you win once and 
for all, like victory in a ball game. Victory in a 
great war is something that must be won and kept 
won. It can be lost after you have won it—if you 
are careless or negligent or indifferent. 

“Europe today is hungry. I am not talking 
about Germans. I am talking about the people 
of the countries which were overrun and dev- 
astated by the Germans, and particularly about 
the people of western Europe. Many of them 
lack clothes and fuel and tools and shelter and 
raw materials. They lack the means to restore 
their cities and factories. 

“As the winter comes on, the distress will in- 
crease. Unless we do what we can to help, we may 
lose next winter what we won at such terrible cost 
last spring. Desperate men are liable to destroy 
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the structure of their society to find in the wreck- 
age some substitute for hope. If we let Europe 
go cold and hungry, we may lose some of the foun- 
dations of order on which the hope for world- 
wide peace must rest. 

“We must help to the limits of our strength. 
And we will.” * 

MacLez1sx : That is a very impressive statement, 
but what about Germany, Mr. Grew? 

Grew: Let’s eliminate Germany from this dis- 
cussion, first of all. Our aim, as brought out in 
a letter written by President Truman last May 
21, is to help “our Allies who have been ravaged 
by the enemy”. We're not interested in giving 
relief to the Germans. They brought this on 
themselves, and, anyhow, after looting most of 
Europe for all these years, Germany is actually 
better off today than some of the liberated 
countries. 

MacLetsu: But if we are going to occupy Ger- 
many for any length of time, won’t we have to send 
a certain amount of food in there to prevent dis- 
orders, as a simple matter of self-protection ? 

Grew: Our interest there, so far as relief is con- 
cerned, is to prevent disease and unrest from be- 
coming a menace to our occupying forces. Beyond 
that, the Germans can expect very little from us. 
I’d like to emphasize this point: We’re not “giv- 
ing” anything to Germany. We may send small 
quantities of food into Germany for certain spe- 
cial purposes} to avert famine in one area or to 
increase coal production in another, but it will 
have to be paid for out of mening which can be 
exported from Germany. 

MacLzisu: You have outlined our policy on 
relief to Europe, Mr. Grew. I suppose it might 
be summarized in some such way as this: We 
intend to do everything in our power to get food 
and supplies to the liberated countries, to see them 
through this coming winter. But whether we can 
meet their needs depends on the extent of those 
needs and the willingness of the Allied govern- 
ments to release supplies. Mr. Thorp, what is the 
actual situation in Europe at this moment? 

Tuorr: Well, Mr. MacLeish, you might put 
it this way: Europe is like an automobile that 
needs gas, oil, and new tires. The engine is only 
hitting on one cylinder, and it has just quit run- 
ning on an up-hill grade. The battery is low, 
so the starter won’t work. There aren’t enough 


* See p. 212. 
* BULLETIN of July 8, 1945, p. 56. 
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able-bodied men around to push it over the top” 
of the hill; those that are on hand are too sick 
or weak from hunger to have the strength to do 
the job. It’s a stalemate. If you could only get 
it in shape again, you might have a good car. 

MacLeztsu: You seem to imply that if we could 
give the people of Europe enough help to get 
them over the hump, the old machine might i 
able to run on its own again. 


Tuorp: That’s it exactly. Once the machi 


gets to where the road is slightly down-hill, the - 


engine will warm up, the battery will recharge, 
and the impasse will be broken. At least the 
car can get to the garage and have some repairs 
made. 

MacLe1su: That’s a wonderful metaphor, Mr, 
Thorp, but when do you think Europe will be 
over that hump? This coming winter? 

Tuorpe: If we can help the liberated areas to” 
get through this winter, they should be able to 


take care of most of their needs themselves by 


next year’s harvest time. It’s largely a question 
of temporary aid—and most of the countries are 
able and willing to pay for even that temporary 
aid, as I pointed out a minute ago. 

MacLxztsu: Now, how about getting down to 
specific conditions in the liberated countries, Mr, 
Thorp? What about the food situation? That 
would seem to be of prime importance. Empty 
stomachs and short rations are bad medicine for 
democracy in Europe. 

Tuorr: The food picture is very uneven, Mr, 
MacLeish. Some sections of Europe have enough 
to eat; others face starvation. Of course, it’s 
worse in the large cities, and in the areas where 
armies have been in occupation some time. It’s” 
partly a problem of transportation. With rail- 
roads bombed and disrupted and canals blocked by 
blasted bridges, there is no way to get the food dis- 
tributed around the devastated areas except by 
truck. We don’t have enough trucks to do the job. 

MacLz1su: What about those reports of 50,000 
surplus Army trucks in Europe? Are they bine 
used ? 

Tuorr: No, they are not. UNRRA has ackelll 


for them, but only a few thousand have been re-— 
You have to remember, of course, 
that we still have a large Army in Europe, which is 


leased so far. 


dependent on trucks for transportation. We are 


certain that surplus trucks will be turned over to : 


UNRRA for relief purposes as soon as redeploy- 


ment permits. But even if this were done, it still 
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would only scratch the surface of the transporta- 
tion problem. 

MacLetsu : Is transportation the key? If trans- 
portation could be rehabilitated, could Europe feed 
itself this year ? 

TuorP: Not this year. Next year, yes, unless 
there are severe crop failures. In any case, it’s 
going to be impossible to get enough transportation 
to save the crops this year. A good example of 
what Europe is still facing is what happened to 
France’s sugar beet crop last year. She lost 2 
million tons out of a crop of less than 5 million 
tons, for lack of transportation and lack of coal 
for the refineries. So she is short 200,000 tons of 
sugar this year. 

Grew: Norway, on the other hand, has enough 
food for the time being, and Denmark could pro- 
duce a surplus, if we could get the tools to her and 
get the produce to those who need it. Belgium 
is about as badly off as France, with farm produc- 
tion very low this year because of lack of fertilizer, 
horses, and farm implements. 

TuorP : The zones where the actual fighting took 
place are worst off, of course. Take the Nether- 
lands. The war stopped right-in the middle of 
Holland. Some of her best farmland was flooded. 
The land that is still being farmed is in bad shape 
because of depletion due to lack of fertilizer. This 
year that land will produce only about 60 percent 
of the normal yield. The Germans also made off 
with a great part of Holland’s livestock—50 per- 
cent of her dairy stock and 90 percent of her poul- 
try. France has lost 30 percent of her hogs and 


65 percent of her poultry. Greece lost 90 percent’ 


ofher hogs. Czechoslovakia lost 50 percent of her 
cattle, and her harvest this year is only 50 percent 
of her pre-war level. Poland lost 90 percent of 
her cattle. 

MacLeisu: Those are powerful statistics, but 
What does all this mean in terms of what people 
actually eat, Mr. Thorp? 

Tuorr: None of our European Allies has enough 
food. In Holland some food has been imported. 
The starvation that took place in the last weeks of 
the war has largely disappeared. But the general 
population has been getting only from 1,500 to 
1800 calories a day, and that’s hardly enough to 
keep them alive. 

MacLe1su: In this country as I recall we con- 
sume an average of 3,000 calories a day. 

Tore: Or more. Some estimates set it at 3,400 
calories. In any case, we consider 2,000 calories 
a bare subsistence level, and the Dutch aren’t even 
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getting that. In one recent week, the individual 
ration in Amsterdam consisted of one loaf of 
bread, 7 ounces of biscuits, half a pound of rice 
flour, one ounce of cheese, and two ounces of fat. 

MacLeisu: But that wouldn’t make much of 
a show on the pantry shelf, would it? But how 
about the French? Are they faring any better? 

Tuorp: Not inthe cities. The basic ration there 
is not much over 1,500 calories. Of course, in the 
rural sections, the average is probably close to 
2,700 calories. But the problem there, again, is 
one of transportation. 

MacLztsu: To add these diets up, how would 
you summarize the European food picture for the 
coming winter? How much food will have to be 
imported ¢ 

Tuorr: Well, shifting from ounces to tons, the 
best estimate I have seen is that 12 million tons 
of food will be needed to prevent undernourish- 
ment, to keep the people healthy enough so that 
they’ll be able to produce their own food next year. . 
Twelve million tons—that’s an absolute minimum. 
And a major part of it must come from the United 
States. 

Grew: It seems to me, Archie, that our discus- 
sion hasn’t yet come to the heart of this whole 
question. Food is essential, yes—as temporary re- 
lief—but it is not the basic thing. The key to the 
whole question, to food and transportation and 
industry, is coal. The whole European economy is 
starved for coal. Europe needs 30 million tons of 
coal this winter, not for fuel in their homes—the 
French had to go through last winter with no coal 
for heating. They need it first of all for transpor- 
tation and industry. 

MacLeztsu: As I recall a recent report, French 
industry is limping along at only 35 percent of 
normal. Is coal the answer to that, Mr. Thorp? 

Torr: Coal and raw materials—such as cot- 
ton—are both lacking in France, Mr. MacLeish. 
I think Mr. Grew hit the point when he says coal 
is the key to Europe’s problem of survival and 
after that, come transportation and food—but both 
of them depend largely on coal. 

MacLztsn: Of course, Europe normally pro- 
duces plenty of coal for its own needs, Countries 
like Germany, and Poland, and Czechoslovakia, 
have plenty of coal. 

Tuorr: Yes, underground, but the problem is to 
get it out of the ground and to get it transported 
to where it is needed. In Poland coal production 
is still only 14 percent of normal, and Czechoslo- 
vakia is just as badly off. 
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Grew: I don’t believe many Americans realize 
just what has happened to the coal industry in 
Europe. The war literally shot it to pieces. The 
Ruhr Valley of Germany alone can produce at least 
150 million tons of coal a year. But the German 
coal miners are only producing at 15 percent of the 
normal rate. For one thing, their manpower is 
gone. Out of 400,000 coal miners in the Ruhr 
Valley in norma] times, only 100,000 were left when 
we captured the Ruhr, and most of them were 
unable to work because of age or insufficient food. 
We're getting them back to work now. 

Tuorr: And that means that German miners 
must have more to eat, so that they can dig coal for 
Europe. They have been getting only 1,200 calo- 
ries a day. They must have at least 3,000 calories 
and that’s for each member of their families, since 
they are bound to share their food. So again, you 
see, coal and food go together. 

Grew: And transportation. Getting that coal 
out will be a major problem with every bridge over 
the Rhine down, and not only down but blocking 
river traffic. 

Tuorr: It’s worse than that. Where temporary 
bridges have been built across the Rhine or over 
the canals, they also block water traffic, since they 
don’t have draw spans. 

Grew: We are starting to get the coal out, to 
France, Belgium, and Holland. But production 
and transportation will have to be doubled and 
redoubled many times to make the quota that has 
been set. And it will be at least six months before 
the physical damage can be repaired so that any 
considerable quantity of coal can be moved out 
of Germany. 

MacLzisu: But what about the mines in other 
coal-producing countries, Mr. Thorp? 

Tuorp: They are doing their best to step up 
production, but results have been small as yet. 
The Dutch have cut food rations in the cities in 
order to provide their coal miners with 4,000 
calories a day, so they can do a really full day’s 
work. But the Dutch mines are only beginning to 
produce and the main part of Holland, to the 
North, can’t get much coal, because transportation 
is lacking. Incidentally, without coal the Dutch 
have very little electricity, and so they can’t pump 
the flooded land dry to get their farms back in 
full production. 

MacLex1sx: And the other countries? 

Tuorr: Belgium and France are better off. But 
production there and in the central European areas 


is still very low. The real trouble is, there has been 


a great decline in production per man hour in all 
of the mines. The miners have been siphoned off 
into the armies of the various powers or taken off — 
to work in Germany as slave laborers. Those re- 
maining are undernourished and many are very 
old. Then too, it is difficult for them to get from 
their homes to the mines—busses and even bicycle 
tires are lacking. And a lot of them don’t have 
the work clothes and heavy shoes they need to 
work in the mines. . 

Grew: According to our reports, the mines 
themselves are badly run down; their machinery 
is old and in a bad state of repair, and much of it 
was destroyed by the Germans when they retreated, 

MacLetsu: It all adds up to a black picture, 
doesn’t it? Mr. Grew, you made it clear that our 
job won’t be done in Europe until the creaking 
machinery of the mines and railroads and fac-. 
tories is turning again. I’d like to take a look 
at what is being done to accomplish this objective. 
Let’s begin with the highly controversial question 
of shipping American coal to Europe. | 

Grew: To begin with, shipment of 1,186,000 
tons of coal to Europe has been scheduled for this 
month—if we can get the ships. That includes 
coal needed by our armed forces, over there, which 
amounts to 486,000 tons. 

MacLetsu: And what about the proposal, Jou 
which Secretary of Interior Ickes has been back- 
ing, to ship 6 million tons of coal to Europe in the 
next five months? 

Grew: That, too, depends on the shipping that 
we can get. But it must be done and I believe it 
can be done. Of course, the termination of the 
war in the Pacific will greatly help the shipping 
problem. There is a great surplus of cargo ships 
over those required for peacetime operation. At 
this moment it is impossible to tell how quickly 
ships can be released from the Army and Navy 
programs which have had priority over them. 

Txorp: Six million tons of coal is not very much. 
It’s only about one percent of our production. But 
it may be enough to make the difference between @ 


‘bare minimum subsistence and utter chaos in 


western Europe. 
MacLe1su: A good many people are asking - : 

our Allies can’t haul the coal and food supplies 

they want to buy from us in their own ships. ‘ 
TuorP: Well, Mr. 


Britain and Holland and Norway may own enough — 
ships to do that. But we must not forget that they — 


MacLeish, countries like 
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have voluntarily put their ships into the United 
Nations shipping pool. They are all under the 
control of UMA—the United Maritime Authority. 
In spite of the tremendous amount of ship-build- 
ing, we are still short of ships. It takes a lot of 
tonnage to supply an army across the Pacific, let 
alone Europe. 

MacLetsu: What about the rehabilitation of 
Europe’s railroads? Can we help there? 

TuorP: That’s not so much of a problem. A few 
hundred locomotives would break one of the princi- 
pal jams there. We can produce, sell, and deliver 
them without too much difficulty. 

MacLz1su : The UNRRA Council is meeting in 
London this week so it’s an appropriate time to 
discuss this question. Secretary Grew, there has 
been a good deal of criticism of the way UNRRA 
has functioned. I wish you'd tell us, in your 
opinion, whether it’s doing the job that was cut out 
for it in the beginning? 

Grew: Well, Mr. MacLeish, UNRRA has been 
operating under great difficulties. It has had to 
compete with the armed forces and with civilian- 
supply requirements, not only for food but for 
shipping. It got off to a slow start, but it is going 
along much better now, considering these limita- 
tions. It will soon need more funds, according 
to Director General Herbert Lehman. An addi- 
tional $1,500,000,000 may be required for the com- 
ing winter not only for Europe but for the Far 
East. 

MacLetsu: Just how much food has UNRRA 
been able to get from this country ? 

Grew: We have hardly started to fulfil our 
policy of sharing our food. Of the 200 million 
pounds of meat which were promised UNRRA 
for the second half of this year, only 14 million 
pounds are to be made available. Most of 
UNRRA’s meat has come from Canada, and it has 
been far from enough. 

Tuorr: I am sorry to report that for the re- 
mainder of this year UNRRA has so far been 
denied any American milk powder and dried eggs 
for babies and mothers, and essential fats as well. 

MacLeisu: But aren’t there some foods of 
which we have plenty—wheat, for example. We 
had a carry-over of 10 million metric tons of 
wheat from last year, and a bumper crop this 
year. Won’t that help a lot? 

Tuorp: Yes, if we can get the ships to deliver 
it. But Europe has almost enough wheat for its 
needs, if it could be transported from one place 
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to another. And you must remember that it takes 
more than wheat to make a balanced diet. The 
Europeans must have fats, vegetable oils, sugar, 
and meat as well, even if we are short of them 
ourselves. 

MacLetsx: I’d like to get straight the relations 
of these different relief agencies to each other. 
UNRRA operates in eastern Europe—as I under- 
stand it—in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Albania, and Greece, and to a limited extent in 
Italy. These are the countries that are eligible 
for UNRRA aid because they have no money with 
which to buy food. How much help have they 
received, Joe? 

Grew: UNRRA has done an excellent job in 
Greece, Archie. Greece was a famine area before 
UNRRA came in; now famine conditions are a 
thing of the past. It is operating with increasing 
effectiveness in Yugoslavia, and some food ship- 
ments have reached Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
through Soviet ports. Now the Polish ports of 
Danzig and Gdynia are being opened, and ship- 
ments will soon be going directly into Poland 
through these ports. 

Tuorr: Cotton and wool also have been sent in 
by UNRRA. And medicines, and tractors, and 
seeds. 

Grew: I think UNRRA is doing as well as could 
be expected in the areas that have been assigned to 
it. If we give it a chance, by making food and 
shipping space available, I have no fears about its 
ability to do its work well. 

Tuorp: I’d like to add that one of UNRRA’s 
biggest jobs, especially in western Europe, is to get 
displaced persons—“D.P.’s”, the Army calls 
them—back to their homes. There were close to 
10 million of them in Germany alone—slave 
laborers, brought in from all parts of Europe 
under duress to work in Germany. Seven million 
were in the zones occupied by the western Allies. 
Altogether, 12 to 15 million peoples are uprooted 
and wandering through various parts of Europe. 
So you can see what a job it is to repatriate them. 

Grew: Over half of the displaced workers in 
Germany have been repatriated so far. By winter 
the only ones left should be a few who refuse to 
return home for political reasons. 

MacLetsu : Now let’s go on to the other half of 
the question. UNRRA doesn’t send supplies into 
western Europe, where the liberated countries are 
able to pay their own way. There, the Army had 
a directive to allocate enough supplies for the ci- 
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vilians “to prevent disease and unrest” in the war 
zones. How did that plan work out, Dr. Thorp? 

Tuorr: It did some good, Mr. MacLeish, but not 
enough. Take France, for example. During the 
six months following liberation, the military au- 
thorities shipped in 262,150 tons of food, clothing, 
medical supplies, and petroleum. That sounds 
like a lot but it was actually less than one fifth of 
the estimated requirement, by the Army’s own 
yardstick. The reason was clear—they were fight- 
ing, and had to bring in supplies for the troops. 
But it is no wonder the French economy has run 
down, and is still on the down grade. 

Grew: Our “target” in foodstuffs is a basic 
minimum of 2,000 calories a day. But that objec- 
tive, I’m sorry to say, hasn’t been attained in any 
liberated country. 

Torr: And the Army’s relief program in west- 
ern and northwestern Europe winds up this 
month. Supplies that France and other countries 
obtained from our armed forces, plus a lot more 
that is needed, must now be purchased through 
regular commercial channels—excepting the lim- 
ited quantities which may be sent for a short while 
under Jend-lease. 

MacLztsu: Doesn’t all this add up to the fact 
that the European food, coal, and transportation 
situation is—if you will permit me the word— 
a mess—an unholy mess? The question is, what 
are we going to do about it? Mr. Grew, do you 
want to take that one on? 

Grew: The first responsibility lies with our 
Government itself. We must find a way to allocate 
more of our shipping to getting these relief sup- 
plies to Europe. We must also sell them enough 
coal and raw materials—such as cotton and wool, 
which we can well spare—to help get their facto- 
ries running, so they can stand on their own feet. 
We must do all this not only to prevent famine 
and chaos on the other side of the Atlantic but in 
the interests of peace and future prosperity in the 
United States. 


The second responsibility lies with the American . 


people themselves, to give their understanding and 
their support to an adequate program of relief for 
Europe. They must do this even though it will 
mean continuing the wartime controls and such 
hardships as we have experienced for a consider- 
able period after complete military victory has 
been won. 

MacLatsx : In short, we simply cannot afford to 
let the European economy run down any further. 
If we fail to come through with the help we have 
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promised not only our post-war trade but other 
and more important things may suffer. I belieyg 
the American people will agree to that proposition, 
I do know they are willing to tighten up their belts 
and get along on shorter rations, if n ; 
Now, the Army has sold and delivered some sup- 
plies to the countries we have helped liberate, but 
nowhere has it been able todo enough. And even 
that aid is being discontinued this month, 
UNRRA has sent relief into eastern Europe, but 
not enough. We must make more food and coal 
and more supplies generally available for Europe, 
not only through UNRRA but through regular 
commercial channels. That may mean chilly 
homes and offices again this winter, and continued 
shortages of meat, butter, sugar, and other foods, 
We may have to get along on even less than we get 
now. But—it seems to me and it seems to the coun- 
try, too—we must do this to prevent starvation and 
to preserve the hope for freedom and democracy in 
this world. 

Announcer: Thank you, Mr. MacLeish. You 
have just heard Assistant Secretary of State 
Archibald MacLeish, discussing our European re- 
lief policy with Under Secretary of State Joseph 
C. Grew and Mr. Willard Thorp, Deputy to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for economic affairs. 
The discussion was adapted for radio by Selden 
Menefee. This was the second of a new series of 
State Department broadcasts and the twenty-sixth 
of a larger series on “Our Foreign Policy”, pre 
sented as a public service by the NBC University 
of the Air. 

Printed copies of this broadcast are available 
at 10 cents each, in coin. If you would like to re 
ceive copies of 13 of these broadcasts, send $1 t 
cover the cost of printing and mailing. Special 
rates are available for large orders. Address 
your order to the NBC University of the Air, 
Radio City, New York 20, New York. NBC also 
invites your questions and comments. 

In the third program of this limited series of 
State Department broadcasts, Assistant Secretary 
of State MacLeish will discuss our military gov- 
ernment policy in Germany with Assistant Secre- 


tary Julius Holmes, who as Brigadier General | 


Holmes was a member of General Eisenhower’ 
Staff in the European theater of war. We hope 
that you will be with us again, at the same time 
next week, for this important broadcast. 

This is Kennedy Ludlam speaking. This pro 
gram came to you from Washington, D. C. 
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Offer of Ship To Replace “Awa Maru” 


(Released to the press August 8] 


In its press release of July 14, 1945,1 the Depart- 
ment of State made public the texi of a telegram 
dated June 29 in reply to a further communication 
from the Japanese Government dated May 16 con- 
cerning the sinking by an American submarine of 
the Japanese vessel Awa Maru while returning, 
under Allied safe-conduct, from a voyage to Hong 
Kong, Singapore, and other ports, on which it car- 
ried as part of its cargo relief supplies furnished 
by the Allied Governments for Allied prisoners 
of war and civilian internees in Japanese custody. 

This Government’s communication of June 29 
acknowledged responsibility for the sinking of the 
vessel and, as regards the Japanese demand for 
immediate indemnity, suggested that the matter 
of indemnity be deferred until the termination of 
hostilities, although assurances were given that 
the United States Government would be prepared 
at that time to discuss all phases of that question 
and would approach the matter with an attitude 
of complete fairness and without regard to the 
political situation then existing. 

In a further effort to remove any obstacles in the 
way of completing arrangements whereby regular 
and continuous shipments of relief supplies may 
be made to Allied nationals in Japanese custody 
to supplement the inadequate supplies now being 
furnished them, the United States Government has 
now offered to transfer to the Japanese Govern- 
ment a ship having substantially the same char- 
acteristics as those of the Awa Maru, the transfer 
to be conditioned upon the agreement by the Japa- 
nese Government to employ the replacement vessel 
solely in connection with the transportation of 
relief supplies and mail and the movement of per- 
sons eligible for repatriation. In making this 
offer to the Japanese Government the United 
States Government stated that the ship is being 
offered not as a present indemnification for the 
Awa Maru but as a replacement for the sunken 
vessel in order that there might be no impediment 
in the way of the Japanese Government in giving 
immediate effect to its previously announced inten- 
tion to continue to facilitate the shipment and dis- 
tribution of relief supplies for Allied nationals. 





* BULLETIN of July 15, 1945, p. 85. 


The text of this Government’s communication 
of July 31 follows: 


“On sixth April 1945 an official Japanese spokes- 
man, according to the Tokyo radio, announced to 
his press conference that the Japanese Govern- 
ment planned to send the Awa Marw on further 
voyages in connection with the forwarding and 
distribution of relief supplies sent from abroad 
for the benefit of Allied nationals in Japanese 
custody. Specifically, the spokesman stated that 
upon the completion of her then current voyage 
the ship would be sent to Nakhodka to pick up 
a further consignment of supplies and then would 
be utilized in distributing those supplies to areas 
outside Japan. From the general tenor of the 
announcement it was assumed the Japanese Gov- 
ernment intended to continue to utilize the ship 
in this and other types of humanitarian service, 

“The Allied Governments noted this statement 
with satisfaction as a further indication of a will- 
ingness on the part of the Japanese Government to 
cooperate on a continuing basis in facilitating the 
shipment of relief supplies to Allied nationals in 
Japanese custody for whose welfare the Japanese 
Government under the Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention has accepted responsibility. The 
Allied Governments interpreted this statement as 
an expression of the intention of the Japanese 
Government fully to reciprocate the observance by 
the Allied Governments of both the letter and 
spirit of the Geneva Convention. 

“The United States Government realizes that 
the deplorable accidental sinking of the Awa Maru 
prevented the Japanese Government from giving 
immediate effect to its announced intention to con- 
tinue to facilitate the shipment and distribution of 
relief supplies for Allied nationals. In order, 
therefore, to assist in overcoming this difficulty the 
United States Government makes the following 
offer to the Japanese Government, not as present 
indemnification for the Awa Maru (the suggestion 
having previously been made that owing to the 
complex nature of the question of indemnity, that 
matter might be deferred until the termination of 
hostilities) but as a replacement for the Awa Maru 
in its humanitarian service, 
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“The United States Government is prepared im- 
mediately to transfer to the Japanese Government 
a vessel described below of approximately the same 
size and characteristics as the Awa Maru, condi- 
tioned upon the express agreement by the Japanese 
Government to use the vessel so transferred for the 
following purposes and no others: 


“(a) To operate between Japanese-controlled 
territory and a transfer point in or on the Pacific 
Ocean, to be designated by the United States Gov- 
ernment, in the repatriation or exchange of 
Japanese and Allied civilians, seriously sick and 
seriously wounded prisoners of war, and surplus 
protected personnel, 

“(b) To pick up at the Pacific transfer point, 
either in conjunction with the repatriation or ex- 
change of nationals or otherwise, relief supplies 
and mail for Allied nationals in Japanese custody 
and to deliver such supplies and mail to the various 
areas where Allied nationals are located, 

“(c) To transport relief supplies and mail for 
Japanese nationals in Allied custody from Japan 
to the Pacific transfer point. The United States 
Government will undertake the onward trans- 
portation of such supplies and mail from the 
transfer point ; and also that the Japanese Govern- 
ment expressly agrees to the following conditions: 


“(a) The vessel so transferred will at all times be 
painted and marked in a distinguishing manner; 
she will be fully illuminated at night, whether un- 
der way, at anchor, or at a wharf or pier, including 
searchlights trained upon side and deck markings, 

“(b) As soon as possible, but not less than seven 
days in advance of departure, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment will notify the Allies of any intended 
voyage of the vessel, including day and hour of 
departure, speed, course, and destination. While 
under way the vessel will report her position by 
radio at four-hour intervals. Between missions 
she will not be berthed at a wharf or pier, but will 
be anchored in a harbor as far from shore and from 
other shipping as possible. The Japanese Govern- 
ment will notify the Allies as far in advance as 
possible of the exact location of the ship while in 
waters under Japanese control between voyages, 

“(c) The vessel will be under safe-conduct and 
safe-guard from both the Japanese and the Allied 
forces at all times and at all places during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities in the present war. 


“The characteristics of the vessel which the 
United States Government is prepared to transfer 
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to the Japanese Government for the purposes an 
under the conditions enumerated above are as fol. 


lows: 
Gross tonnage_-_-.--_--.-_-------- 11, 758 
8. BCE alent ere nee 7 ae tone rie 22 ft. 
Deadweight tonnage______--__-_-__. 5, 379 
ESET SE Fe ee aC 17 knots 
RR te late PEA TE SRN A 520 feet : 
A EES EN SR, Rake Gi PRS SO 72 ft. M 
Approximate passenger capacity__.. 2, 500 4) 
Radius in miles______----_------_-. 14,000 . + 
Year built elie . 1944 








“The vessel will be turned over to Japanese con- 
trol at a point in the Pacific Ocean to be designated 
by the American authorities. Every effort will be 
made to recruit a crew from Japanese seamen in 
Allied custody. The United States Government 
will inform the Japanese Government as to such 
additional crew members as may be required to 
operate the ship. Such personnel may be sent from 
Japan to the transfer point by J apanese aircraft 
for which, on the outward and return journeys, the 
Allied Governments will be prepared to accord 
safe-conduct. 

“Reports received by the Allied Governments 
emphasize the urgency of the immediate receipt 
by Allied prisoners of war and civilian internees 
in the Far East of supplemental food, medicines, 
and clothing in order to prevent unnecessary loss 
of life and serious physical deterioration. It is, 
therefore, hoped that the Japanese Government 
will give this proposal its immediate attention and 
will-convey to the United States Government at 
an early date the Japanese Government’s accept 
ance thereof.” ' 


Authorization for American 
Businessmen To Enter 


the Philippines 
[Released to the press August 10] & 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have advised the De 
partment of State that General MacArthur has 
authorized the entry into the Philippine Islands 
of 12 American businessmen a month with the pro — 
vision that the Army would not guarantee that 
transportation from the United States to the 
Philippine Islands would be available and that— ' 
the Army would assume no responsibility for pro — 
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yiding accommodations, food, or transportation 
locally after their arrival in the Philippine Islands. 
In consequence American businessmen, partic- 
ularly those who have or represent firms which 
have in the past done business in the Philippine 
Islands and whose presence at this time would 
assist in the rehabilitation of the Islands, may 
apply for a passport at the Department or through 
a passport agent or any clerk of court in the United 
States authorized to take passport applications. 
From such applications as are received the appro- 
priate interested officials of this Government will 
con- § select 12 who seem to warrant the most favorable 
ated § consideration, and their names and the essential 
ll be } facts in their cases will be transmitted to the Joint 
ni § Chiefs of Staff with the recommendation that mili- 
nent | tary permits valid for entry into the Philippine 
such # Islands be issued. Action upon the recommenda- 
1 to Ft tion will be taken by the Joint Chiefs of Staff after 
rom # consultation with General MacArthur. In those 
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raft cases in which military permits are issued the 
be: Department will grant passports valid for travel 
“Ore } to and in the Philippine Islands. 

ents 

eipt 

nees 


ne, | Extension of Dates for 


t is, | Foreign Service Examination 


a {Released to the press August 10] 


t at I wish to announce that the Department has 
ept- extended the deadline for receipt of applications 
for the forthcoming Foreign Service examination 
for members of the armed forces and veterans of 
the present war from August 18 to September 1 
in the case of persons within the United States. 
September 12 still remains the deadline for re- 
ceipt of applications from persons outside the 
United States. This change is being made in or- 
der that eligible members of the armed forces 
who, because of the redeployment program, have 
| not had a chance to submit their applications may 
De- | &¢ given full opportunity to do so. The written 
has | °**mination will be held on November 19 and 20. 
nds | . 1 am bringing up this matter to emphasize my 
sro- | Whole-hearted approval of the program, which 
hat § Was begun while Mr. Stettinius was Secretary, and 
the | Which has the personal interest of the President, 
hat } ‘o expand the Foreign Service by giving priority 
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in consideration in recruitment to young people 
who have served in the armed forces. It is an 
important step toward the development of an 
efficient, far-reaching Foreign Service, which we 
must have if the United States is to discharge the 
tremendous responsibilities of leadership in in- 
ternational affairs. 

Members or veterans of the armed forces who 
are interested may obtain information concerning 
eligibility requirements and procedure for apply- 
ing from their commanding officers. Veterans 
may obtain applications from the Civil Service 
Commission, the Veterans Administration, or the 
Department of State. 


= THE CONGRESS 


Discontinuing Certain Reports Now Required by Law. 
S.Rept. 519, 79th Cong., to accompany H.R. 2504. 13 pp. 
[Favorable report.] 

Elimination of German Resources for War: Hearings 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
first session, pursuant to S. Res. 107 (78th Congress) and 
S. Res. 146 (79th Congress) authorizing a study of war 
mobilization problems. Part 2. Testimony of State De- 
partment, June 25, 1945. iii, 113 pp. 

Study of International Communications: Hearings be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, United States Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, first 
session, pursuant to S. Res. 187 (78th Congress) (Ex- 
tended by S. Res. 24—79th Congress), a resolution direct- 
ing a study of international communications by wire and 
radio. Part 1, March 19-April 3, 1945. iii, 244 pp. 
[Department of State, pp. 213-242.] 

To Permit All People From India Residing in the United 
States To Be Naturalized: Hearing before a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Immigration, United States 
Senate, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, on S. 236, a 
bill to permit all people from India residing in the United 
States to be naturalized. April 26, 1945. ii, 41 pp. [De 
partment of State, pp. 12, 40.] 

Organization of Congress: Hearings before the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Congress, Congress of 
the United States, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, 
pursuant to H.Con.Res. 18, a concurrent resolution estab- 
lishing a joint committee on the organization of the Con- 
gress. Part 3, May 1, 4, 8, 11, 14, 15, 18, 21, 22, 25, 28, and 
29, 1945. iii, 285 pp. 

Export-Import Bank Act of 1945: Hearings before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Represen- 
tatives, Seventy-ninth Congress, first session, on H.R. 
3464 and H.R. 8490, superseded by H.R. 3771, a bill to 
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provide for increasing the lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, and for other purposes. 
July 11 and 12, 1945. iii, 90 pp. 

An Act To authorize the Secretary of State to continue 
to completion the collecting, editing, and publishing of 
official papers relating to the Territories of the United 
States. Approved July 31, 1945. [H.R. 2522.] Public 
Law 168, 79th Cong. 1p. 

An Act To provide for the participation of the United 
States in the International Monetary Fund and the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Ap- 
proved July 31, 1945. (H.R. 3314.] Public Law 171, 79th 
Cong. 7 pp. 

An Act To provide for increasing the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank of Washington, and for other 
purposes. Approved July 31, 1945. [H.R. 3771.] Public 
Law 173, 79th Cong. ‘4 pp. 

Joint Resolution Providing for membership of the United 
States in the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. Approved July 31, 1945. [H.J. Res. 145.] 
Public Law 174, 79th Cong. 1p. 


Es 
= PUBLICATIONS = 


Foreign Commerce WEEKLY 


The articles listed below will be found in the August 4 
and August 11 issues of the Department of Confmerce 
publication entitled Foreign Commerce Weekly: 


“Czechoslovakia After the Close of Hostilities”, from the 
American Embassy, Praha. 

“How Many Chemicals Can We Sell to Peru?” by Charles 
D. Mitchell, economic analyst, American Embassy, Lima. 

“Iceland’s Economy Yesterday and Now”, by Joseph H. 
Rogatnick, economic analyst, American Legation, Reyk- 
javik. 

“Egypt Plans Revival of Age-Old Glass Industry”, by 
Emil A. Kekich, senior economic analyst, American Lega- 
tion, Cairo. 

“Argentina in 1944”, by David M. Clark, second secretary, 
American Embassy, Buenos Aires. 
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Foreign AGRICULTURE 








The following article will be found in the July issue of 
the Department of Agriculture publication entitled Foretga 
Agriculture: 


“Tree Shelterbelts at a Soviet Experiment Static 
based on a report from Louis Guy Michael, attaché, Am 
can Embassy, Moscow. a 


a 











Copies of Foreign Commerce Weekly and Foreign Agric 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Goy 
ernment Printing Office, for 10 cents each. a 
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